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Bricks, and marks of the Romans have aroused the attention | of Rimini would tend to show that the brick 
their Historical Interest. | of more than one archmologist, but the difficulties | trade, which still exists on both sides of the 


N the antiquity of the 
material it is needless, 
nor is it indeed our in- 
tention, to insist. The 
great national collec- 
tions of Europe, the 
British Museum fore- 
most in the number, 
show us bricks, sun- 
dried and baked, from 
the ruins of Nineveh, 
and from the days of 
that city to the present 
moment bricks have 
never ceased to be an 
important instrument in 
the hands of the builder. 
That throughout Asia 
Minor they were largely 
employed we have seen 
only very recently 
proved in these columns, 
M. Rayet, in his work 
on Miletus,* having 

shown that the far-famed palace of Croesus was 

built of no more costly materials than honest 
brick ; what those bricks were, and their quality, 
are even to this day appreciated by the natives, 
who, for many centuries, have plundered the 

Thins to build or to patch up their own even 

moré ruinous houses, The use of bricks among 

the Romans, who largely employed them as 
building materials, ag we see in the familiar 

‘stance of the Temple of Concord, has been 

more than once the subject of the inquiry of 

industrious antiquaries, for the Romans were 

— Content with producing the flat, tile-like 
rick which is so often to be met with in the 

lower portions of antique structures scattered 

- the Empire, and that are known in England, 
ut their bricks were indelibly stamped with the 

mark of their maker, the names of the reigning 

Consuls, and sometimes the year. From this 

~atee, then, more than one patient archaologist 

pia gathered arich store of information. But 
°W inquirers have ventured far on the ap- 
parently arid and difficult road, which has hence 
remained little explored. Some curious infor- 
mation has, however, been lately thrown on the 
question by the researches of a French anti- 
= 7 ——— who has published in 
va we er of the Bibliothéque des écoles 
iy et We Rome,—en excellent publication, 

a ey 1877 and now at its seventeenth 

liniree tac ttticle om the “ Inscriptions do- 
aires latinea”’ or Roman brick-marks, more 

antique Rome ght pr escasad r 

renowned  brick- 
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* Bee Builder, ante Vol, xxxix,, p, 98, 


which have stood in the way of procuring the 
stamps, added to the enigmatical nature of the 
inscriptions themselves, have led the inquirers to 
fields where the results were more showy and 
more easily obtained. M. Descemet has long 
been known to the antiquarian world; as far 
back as 1857 his “Fouilles de St. Sabina” 
attracted no little attention, as also, in 1876, 
his study, “Sur quelques Régles de Briques 
antiques,” published in the Bulletin de Corre. 
spondence Archeologique. In possession of a 
valuable collection of stamps of his own, to- 
gether with copies from the brick-stamps of 
the Vatican Museum, M. Descemet had at his 
disposition more than ordinary sources of re- 
ference, and the result of his study has 
been the work the title of which is above 
given. 

The Italian antiquaries of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Nardini, Ciampini, and 
their contemporaries, had not largely drawn on 
the store of historical information afforded by 
the Latin brick inscriptions; Fabretti was, 
indeed, the first to set into any order the more 
remarkable of these, bat his efforts were merely 
tentative; his collection of inscriptions was 
unclassified and incomplete. It was reserved to 
the worthy Abate Gaetano Marini, the curator of 
the Vatican Museum at the close of the last 
century, to put together in a methodical manner 
the stamped bricks of the choice collection under 
his control; this task he admirably performed, 
preparing a learned catalogue which however re- 
mained at his death in an incomplete and manu- 
script form; but, such as it is, this manuscript, 
preserved in the Vatican Library, has proved a 
mine of information to all subsequent writers, 
Marini’s catalogue was arranged with admirable 
order and carefully classified, each brick of the 
collection being the subject of numerous com- 
mentaries. 

In spite of Marini’s method, M. Descemet has 
adopted another system more suited to the 
requirements of the day, as rendered necessary 
by the considerable additions made to the list of 
brick inscriptions since the recent excavations, 
In his introduction, M. Descemet has carefully 
shown the importance of the study of these 
brick inscriptions by which the date of the 
erection of s building may be approximately 
ascertained. But as the author hastens to add, 
the fact of bricks bearing dates, or stamps being 
found in certain spots, is not, of course, con- 
clusive evidence to the archwologist. Thus, in 
1844, at Aix, in Provence, a brick of the year 

23 was found, stamped with the mark of a 
Roman workshop, but the presence of this brick 
can alone be accounted for by the effect of 
accident, as it was scarcely possible that a town 
near Marseilles, so long famous for its pottery, 
should receive its bricks from Rome. On the 
shores of the Adriatic, at Pola and Zara, and in 
other towns of Istria and Dalmatia, the existence 
of a large number of bricks bearing the stamp 














Adriatic, can be traced back at least eighteen 
centuries. 

But apart from the geographical information 
these stamped bricks afford, the inscriptions 
they bear throw not a little light on an ill-known 
state of Roman society,—the education of the 
slaves, who though we have classic evidence 
proving that they were placed under school- 
masters, would seem to have little profited by 
this education, as the inscriptions it was their 
duty to stamp could only have had their letters 
placed upside down or transposed (as they are 
often found) by persons unable to read, who 
copied as well as they could a model under their 
eyes. 

How these stamps and brick inscriptions were 
made is a point of some uncertainty. Had the 
ancients moulds, or did they use movable 
types? This latter method would suppose a 
great invention of the fifteenth century to have 
been forestalled. M. Descemet, who devotes 
some pages to the discussion of the question, 
concludes in favour of the mould, such as we see 
examples of in more than one national collec. 
tion. The stamp was cut in relief, or incised, 
and then,—like the butter-print of the pre- 
sent day,— made use of. As for the cha- 
racter of the spelling to be met with, this would 
naturally arise from the want of education of 
the workman. 

Among the various other points considered 
by M. Descemet, the reason why the Roman 
bricks bear the date of their production is not 
the least carious; bat when Pliny’s advice to 
the architect is remembered, only to make use 
of bricks when two years old,—“ edificiis 
nonnisi bimos probant,’—an explanation may, 
perhaps, be found. A point has been omitted 
by M. Descemet,—one to which attention is 
drawn in a recent able article in the Revue des 
Questions Historiques,—in his neglecting to 
refer to the palms, pine-cones, and animals so 
often found stamped on the Roman bricks. It 
is now known that with the potters whose 
name represented or recalled any object or 
animal, this object he stamped on the pottery 
or brick of his make. Thus, where we meet 
with the stamped image of a wolf, we may 
be sure that the workman’s name was 
Lupus. 

Asthe title of the work shows, it is alone to 
the brick inscriptions relative to the gens 
Domitia that attention has been paid. Why 
this gens has been chosen the author explains. 
It would appear that the gens Domitia possessed 
the largest and most important of the brick 
manufactories of ancient Rome. Apart from 
this, the gens takes no mean place in the history 
of Rome; in the person of the vir:nous Marcas 
Aurelius, it ascended the imperial throve. From 
the brick inscriptions gathered, the wealth of 
this emperor would appear to have been enor- 
mons, as we learn by the large number of work- 
shops his gens employed, in company with those 
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of the gens Aria which he inherited through 
his marriage with Faustina. 

The interest of this quiet and apparently little- 
inviting study would be thus seen to be great. 
Its historical value is no less appreciable. We 
are comparatively far from the days when the 
history of ancient times was merely gathered 
from former texts; the aid afforded by numis- 
matics and epigraphy is largely called into 
requisition by the more serious modern his- 
torians. This little work of M. Descemet shows 
us how, even from the humble sources of the 
brick inscriptions, important facta may be 
gathered. Thecareful and beanutifally-cut Roman 
stone inscriptions, so easy to read, are not suffi- 
cient; the research can be carried farther, as 
we see, for instance, in the study by M. Dumont 
on the ceramic inscriptions of Greece,* and 
even more strikingly in the delightful study 
which M. Dressel published some time since 
on the shattered débris of Monte Testaccio.t 
M. Descemet’s inquiry into the brick-marks 
of ancient Rome has already yielded some 
curious information; it is to be hoped that 


his success will encourage him to farther | 
study in this yet far from exhausted field of 


archological research. 








BUILDING AND SCULPTURE IN 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tue most important building in progress in 
Liverpool at present is the new Law Courts, 
which form a large rectangular block in the rear 
of the municipal buildings. The building is 
solid and sensible, rather than picturesque, in 
this respect forming a curious contrast to the 
Police Courts’ building, at Manchester, in which 
picturesqueness of arrangement and effect was 
perhaps even too obviously aimed at. The 
Liverpool building is Italian in style, of 
very orthodox type in the main; the principal 
entrance-door is treated with some originality in 
detail, and seems to be an excellent bit of mason’s 
workmanship. The building is now approach- 
ing completion as far as the shell is concerned. 
Not far from it the two principal Liverpool 
papere—the Liberal Daily Post and the Conser- 
vative Courier—are established in large and 
handsome premises opposite to each other; 
the latter has been there for some little tine,— 
the building for the former is nearly new, and is 
noticeable as being one of the few specimens in 
Liverpool of the recent brick-style which has 
become so popular in London. The building 
has been carried out by someone who under- 
stands the style in question as at present 
accepted. The workmanship is excellent, and 
some of the detail in the lower part of the 
building is good, absolutely; the upper portion 
is good, relatively, that is to say, it is good in 
the eyes of those who care for festoons in cut 
brick, and that kind of rococo ornament. These 
buildings form part of the new lining of the 
wide street which was made some years ago as 
a central line of route from the Pier-head and 
Town Hall neighbourhood up to St. George’s 
Hall and its place, cutting through a number of 


angles. 


is so sadly deficient. 


to expect the ultimate removal of the church, 


the view of the Hall in its rear, but some 
attempt might be made to render the church- 
yard less waste-looking, by laying it out afresh 
and making it a little ornamental. A straight 
path has just been made acrossit (at least it seems 
quite a recent operation), a flagged footway, 
raised above the level of the charchyard, as a 
short cut from the lower to the upper angle of 
the churchyard, continuing the line of street, 
which the churchyard intercepts: this should 
have a good-looking railing, and, if possible, a 
row of small trees on either hand. Both this 
churchyard and another, that of the Corporation 
Charch of 8t. Nicholas, near the pier-head, seem 
to want reform very much : that of St. Nicholas, 
which is finely situated, so as to overlook the 
river, is becoming gradually surrounded with a 
better class of buildings (offices, &c.) than 
before, but the churchyard itself is a desolation, 





| —old battered gravestones, with grass showing 
|fitfally between them. The churchyard is a 


small alleys and back streets,—doing for Liver- public thoroughfare, the shortest footway be- 
pool, in fact, pretty much what in London we! tween the pier and the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
are waiting to sea done between St. Martin’s. | Railway Station, and its present condition is not 


lane and Tottenham-court-road. The new 
street, however, has been slow to fill up with 
new buildings, and has still a good deal of 
blank margin. The Law Courts before men- 
tioned abut upon it, and have their prin- 
cipal entrance from it. From this street a 
good view is obtained of the buildings on the 
rising ground where St. George’s Hall stands; 
the group of buildings on the left, the Free 
Library, Picton Reading-room, and the Art 
Gallery, showing in a very agreeably varied 
perspective,—the Reading-room looking better 
here than from a nearer view, since its domed 
roof can be seen. When mentioning the 
Opening of the Reading-room some time ago, 
we noticed the very large amount of echo 
in it, yet hoping that this would not be a 
serious drawback in a room intended for reading, 
and not for speaking in. We have since heard, 
however (and the fact is worth record for the 
attention of those who have to build reading- 
rooms), that the echo has proved a very serious 
annoyance, the merest whisper in some parts of 
the room sufficing to disturb readers very much. 
The room ig evidently more or less modelled on 





pes es Archives des Missions scientifiques.—2éme série, 


+ See Annali dell’ Istituto di Corresp. Archeo!., tom, L., 


reputable. There are, of course, difficulties in 
dealing with churchyards so full of old graves 
as these; but something must be done with 
them sooner or later, and it might as well be 
“sooner.” The example has been set in different 
parts of London (East London especially) as 
to what may be done in the way of making 
disused burial-grounds into places agreeable 
to those who are not yet buried; and the 
larger provincial towns should follow the 
example. 

The new half of the London and North. 
Western Railway Station (that known in “ Brad- 
shaw” as “Lime-street”’) is now open for 
traffic. The station is now probably the largest 
in area, though not the longest, of all provincial 
terminal stations, and great expense and trouble 
must have been incurred in widening the 
railway approaches, and throwing open part 
of the tunnel with this object. The whole 
station is now comprised under two great iron 
roofs of very large span, the new roof starting 
from iron columns contiguous to and coupled 
with those which carry the southern side of the 
old roof. The old part of the station is fronted 
towards the street by Mr. Waterhouse’s North- 
Western Hotel; the new portion, if the present 
termination represents, as it apparently does, 





1878, pp. 118—192, 


what is ultimately to be the visible elevation, 


the British Museum Reading-room, and the | has been fearfully bungled from an archi 
reason why an annoyance from echo is felt in it| point of view. There is a slight an 
which is not felt in its prototype we take to be | line of ground at the end of the station that j 
merely the difference of size. The British| there must have been some su le in the 
Museum room is undoubtedly a success (except | boundary-line of the property to 
in regard to its abominably bad ventilation), but | for the treatment of the front, which is 
then it is so large that speech in a low voice|an obtuse angle outward, just in the 
does not disturb the air sufficiently to awake the | without any attempt to mask the 
echo always latent in a circular building. The| by treating the design of the front in a, 
Liverpool room being so much smaller, the dis- | with this circumstance. The“ design” Consists, 
turbance of the air caused by speech has not/ in fact, of nothing but a row of pilaste 
distance enough to allow it to break up and be/| the end of the iron roof, and this pil 
lost before reaching the walls, and it all comes | is broken-backed, and the end roof-principal the 
back again with its original forcelittlediminished, | same. Anything more gratuitously clumsy in 
and focussed probably on to some unfortunate | appearance could hardly have been done. When 
person who happens to be in the right position | one considers how much effect might be got ont 
to receive the full benefit of it. There is no|of railway stations if they were treated with 
doubt that for the arrangement of the traffic | average architectural taste, it is really vexatious 
and service of a reading-room the circular form | to see this kind of thing done. 

is the best, as a matter of planning: and we 
should opine that the matter of echo might|the town has become the seat of an e 
have been very easily dealt with, while leaving | see, a fact which we allude to merely to 
the circle, for all practical purposes of adminis- | the pro.cathedral church, the old parish church 
tration, intact. Instead of building the walls|of St. Peter, which stands on one side of the 
in a regular curve, in such a case, let the|street named after it, Church-street. Here ig 
general plan of the circle be followed, but} another large and disused churchyard with 
let the walls be built in sections canted| which something ornamental should be done: 
slightly in alternate directions from the| part of it, a strip lining the street, wag dis. 
tangent of the circle,—in other words, | turbed a good many years ago in the necessary 
forming a continuous zigzag with very obtuse | operation of widening the street. As to the 
The varying direction of the wall-| church itself, it certainly is a very staid, re. 
planes would thus break up and disperse echo, | spectable, rather dingy edifice, and yet there ig 
while preserving the circular form in the main. | a certain character about it, and it is one of the 
It wants nothing but a little exercise of common- | relics of old Liverpool, for both of which reasons 
sense, the quality in which modern architecture | we hope the town will not by any means be led 
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piscopal 
Mention 


into removing it to make way for a new church; 


The middle portion of the view we are now | the site for the latter, when the money is forth- 
taking from Victoria-street is filled by the| coming, had much better be found elsewhere, 
western flank of St. George’s Hall, with Elmes’s | and the old building left as a church of historical] 
admirable adaptation of Egyptian architecture | interest, and possessing, moreover, an interior 
in Greek form, the centre of which is cut across| very well adapted for congregational worship 
by the unsightly old church of St. John the | and capable of some “ treatment” in a decora- 
Evangelist, the churchyard of which forms aj tive sense. 
large waste triangular space abutting against 
the flank of the Hall. One can hardly venture | Church-street, and Bold-street, which, nearly in 


The rebuilding in a better style of Lord-street, 


a line with each other, form the principal shop 


though it has not a single architectural feature | streets of Liverpool, seems to proceed much 
to redeem it, and is a great eyesore in regard to| more slowly than elsewhere: we have before 


noticed the same thing in Manchester, where 
every street seems in course of improvement and 
beautifying except the main street, Market- 
street. Probably the reason of this is that the 
shops in such streets usually are old concerns 
with a well-established connexion, the owners of 
which find no object in spending their money 
on making a show. Street rebuilding seems 
a little quiet at present in Liverpool, but a 
great deal has been done of late years, aud 
much of it is very good. Classic tendencies 
prevail in the newer buildings, but it is often 
Classic with considerab!e variety and novelty of 
deteil, and we should certainly say that on the 
whole a better and more dignified taste is shown 
in the aggregate of the more recent Liverpool 
street buildings than in the often eccentric and 
“fussy”? Gothic which has been developed in 
Manchester in similar edifices. 

In the place which is formed contiguous to 
St. George’s Hall and the Library and Art 
Gallery, of which the Wellington Column (& 
parallel of the Nelson Column in Trafalgar- 
equare) is the central object, there is now & 
fountain, by way of completing the reminiscence 
of Trafalgar-square ; a much better fountain, as @ 
design, however, than the two on that famous site, 
with a basiu supported by figures well modelled, 
if not suggestive of anything very original or 
romantic ; and the fountain seems to be liberally 
supplied with water, and makes a very pleasant 
episode in the centre of the irregular oper 
space. An effort to combine foliage with archi- 
tecture is made hereabouts; the Art Gallery 
has its sloping green embankment and some 
shrubs within its balustrade, and there are 
shrubs in large tubs round the fountain. Stone- 
ware vases would look better. The anslogous 
position to that which the National Gallery 
occupies on “ the finest site in Europe 18 here 
occupied only by the rather mean-looking sm 
shops and houses of “ Commutation-row, whic 
skirts the upper side of the place and — 
the spectator ascending the rise between art 
Library and St. George’s Hall. If there ‘ego 
only be a good excuse found for the erection . 
a really fine building flanking the upper ane 
the place where Commutation-row now stands, 
forming a background to the Wellington = 
and the fountain, and aculmination of the arcti- 
tectural effect in this direction, such an improve- 
ment would be more effective than any —e 
and would give the best finish to what bas 10 
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———_ 
even now the making of an effective and stately 
j lcombivation. — 
— voint in connexion with the Art Gallery, 
ch in general we have previously described, 
ei the bas-reliefs in the 


tioned: . t 
we ~~ each wing of the building 


el 

ad es been completed; the space only 
= left for them before; and they are 
worth a word, as they appear to be an Pl 
tempt to treat subjects of the present day 
= motives for architectural sculpture. ee 
is their precise intention we do not too hastily 
ggsume to understand, but they would seem to 
represent the procession to open the Gallery—at 
least, there is recognisable a carriage-and-four , 
oneof the occupants of which is taking off his hat, 
resumably to an applauding crowd; and the 
general movement of other figures, mounted 
and unmounted, in the com position, confirms 
the idea of a procession. This is no doubt pre- 
cisely the same kind of reference to events of 
the day which characterised the Panathenaic 
frieze of the Parthenon, and the bas-reliefs of 
the Arch of Titus and of the Trajan column, 
except that in the Panathenaio frieze we opine 
that there was rather less of realism and more 
of conventional treatment than some critics 
have thought. It certainly seems very like 
common sense to treat architectural sculpture 
on the same principle, in regard to the events 
of the day, which was employed in a good deal 
of the ancient architectural sculpture which we 
now admire or feel interested in. We entirely 
approve of making the experiment, at all events ; 
aud yet how is it that, even while commending 
it in this sense, we find it impossible to escape 
from a certain sense of the ludicrous in looking 
at it? Is sculpture, after all, an anachronism 
in regard to modern life? Are we too practical 
and self-conscious to look at such things with 
the simplicity of feeling with which they were 
once regarded ? This would hardly explain our | 
different estimate of the Trajan and Titus bas-| 
reliefs, either; for Rome when those were done 
was highly artificial and self-conscious herself. | 
Is it that historica] events and the lapse of time | 
impart to the old eculptures an interest and a/| 
dignity which are perhaps really adventitious, | 
and which did not belong to them in their own | 
day ? | 

’ “Or is the Caucasian played out?” 
as “ Trathfal James” saggests in one of Bret | 





Harte’s lyrics: are modern life and modern cos- | we specially wish to draw the attention of those | 
| proved that in the buildings to be erected no 


| provision was made for preserving the windows 
|in the original places it might reasonably be 


tumes and manners too devoid of dignity or | 
sentiment to have any interest in sculptare, or | 
to look otherwise than semi-ludicrous when so 
trea'ed? It is to be feared the last is nearest | 
the truth, Anyhow, it may be admitted that 
for general decorative effect in regard to the | 
architecture of the building this does as well as. 
anything else; considered in detail, it will be | 
perhaps (if it stands well) more interesting to’ 
future generations, to whom it will represent a | 
fact in the town’s history, than to spectators at | 
present. But we suspect that for present en. | 
joyment, sculpture is an art for idealism, not for 
realism. The realism of the present day is 

Pictorial, not sculpturesque. 
This subject of architectural sculpture re- 
minds us of the omission which etill remains, 
without apparently @ thought of eupplying it, 
in the great building of Liverpool, St. George’s 
Hall. Wehave over and over again called atten- 
hon to the fact that Elmes’s building is entirely 
incomplete without the scalptural decoration 
which was intended; and that to leave it as it is 
is doing the greatest injustice to the memory of | 
te architect and to the building itself, which is | 
pny the most remarkable effort in repro- 
“ucing Greek architecture which modern Europe 
can show, The building was intended to have 
— on the screens between the square 
iain, and bas-reliefs on the square panels 
ie remain to this day waiting to be 
cane Ree has been great profession of 
a ay Sout art in Liverpool of late years, and 
a ~ one thing which ought to have been 
like ~ has been utterly overlooked, and seems 
any 7.) 20 80 still, for it does not appear as if 
re - either knew or cared anything about it. 
in oe money expended on the colossal statues 
fan vexion with the Art Gallery, the effect of 
‘eaite 18 Med doubtful, had been expended in 
pe ng . least a beginning of completing the 
elt te decoration of St. George’s Hall, it 
eames oa been much more sensibly and 
jn an aid out. It is really astonishing that 
vet should be said, and so much money 
Krona fe fy peng made 
ut the enccuragement of art, and 





that the most obvious claim on the atten- 


tion of those who wish to promote artistic pro- 
duction there should be persistently overlooked. 
If the Liverpool amateurs and connoisseurs wish 
us to believe that they know and care as much 
about the promotion of art as they say they do, 
let them “tarn to” and encourage the much- 
neglected and illused modern sculptors, by 
giving some of them commissions to execute the 
sculpture for want of which their most remark- 
able building has been standing all these years 
unfinished and forlorn, a discredit to the taste 
and enterprise of the town, 








ON SOME POINTS IN THE LAW OF 
LIGHT AND AIR. 


One may fairly doubt whether any subject 
causes more litigation than does that of the 
right to light and air. Of course, ia many cases 
the only question in dispute is one of fact: 
whether, indeed, there has been such a depriva- 
tion of these elements as will enable a court of 
law to interfere, or whether the person who 
comes to the court for protection bas any right 
to the light and air which he claims, so as to 
enable him to ask for the protection of the law. 
Sometimes, however, in spite of the number of 
decisions which have been given from time to 
time on this subject which are purely legal in 
their nature, and set forth some principle of 
law, others are given of a similar character 
which show how difficult it is to say that any 
branch of law can be considered as finally and 
definitely formed. The questions which were 
raised in the recent case of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England v. Kino (49 Law 
Journal Reporte, Chancery Division, p. 529), 
which was decided during the current year, first 
of all by Vice-Chancellor Hall, and next by the 
Court of Appeal, can hardly be said to be quite 
novel ones. But the fact that the Court of Appeal 
thought it necessary to deliver elaborate judg- 
ments on the points submitted to them,—“ very 
interesting points,” as they were styled by Lord 
Justice Brett,—shows that, until this decision, 
the law on the questions argued could not have 
been considered as settled, so as to be a firm 
and undoubted guide for those who might 
desire to ascertain their rights. More than 
one point was raised in the arguments touched 
on in the judgment, but there are two to which 


who are interested inthe law relating to buildings. 

The first was as to the right of the owner of 
the site of a demolished building, which, before 
it was pulled down, had a right to light and air 
through certain windows, to prevent a neighbour 
from building so as to diminish the light which 
would have come to those windows if they 
remained as they were. The point had been 
before Lord Justice Giffard, in December, 1869, 
in the case of Staight v. Burn (39 Law Journal 
Reports, Chancery, p. 289), and had been de- 
cided in favour of the applicant. That case, 


however, seems by some to have been assumed 


to have been decided on collateral points, and, 
indeed, the question of alteration of the pre- 
mises does not, from the report, seem to have 
been argued at any length. In the judgment of 
Vice-Chancellor Hall in this last case the deci- 
sion of Lord Justice Giffard is not mentioned 
at all, and the application is characterised by 
the judge as being “one which has nvt hitherto 
been presented to the Court.” Accordingly it 
was dismissed by him, and so came before the 
Court of Appeal. 

The facts of the case, so far as they were 
required to raise the point of law, were com- 
paratively short and simple. Under the pro- 
visions of a certain Act of Parliament, the 
Church of St. Dionis Backchurch, and the 
fabric and site, with all its rights, easements, 
and appurtenances, became vested in the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners in fee simple. In the 
south side of this building there were three 
windows, each 6 ft. 6 in. wide and 12 ft. high, 
and another nearly 6 ft. wide and 3 ft. high, 
occupying the arch over the south door. These 
had acquired the right to light. Under the Act 
of Parliament, this church was pulled down, 
careful plans and measurements of the edifice 
having previously been taken, so as to preserve 
a proper record of the position and extent of 
the ancient lights. The church, it may interest 
our readers to know, had been rebuilt by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and we may, perhaps, be 

rmitted to ask once more whether it is 
advisable to pull down these historical build- 
ings in this summary fashion. Bat this is 
only by the way; we are now concerned with 


the legal rather than the artistic or anti- 
quarian character of this church. Since it 
had been pulled down, the defendant had 
begun to erect a new building opposite, and it 
was already carried up to the height of 30 ft. 
Hence arose the action. It may aleo be well to 
add that the site of the church had been put 
up for sale in June, 1879, as building land, but 
had not been sold, and also that after the issue 
of the writ, but before the motion for an in- 
junction came on, the Commissioners had 
erected a temporary wooden structure, with 
apertures corresponding to the old windows. 
Under these circumstances, as we have already 
mentioned, Vice-Chancellor Hall considered that 
the Commissioners had no right to ask the Court 
to protect the ancient lights. But the Court 
of Appeal wae of a different opinion, and con- 
sidered that they could issue the injunction 
which was asked for. The cardinal point 
of the decision was, perhaps, most clearly 
expressed by Lord Justice Brett, who pointed 
out that the question first of all was, whether 
there was such a right, and next, whether 
there was evidence to show that it has been 
abandoned. If it has not been abandoned, 
then the right still exists, aud so existing 
entitles the owner of it to ask the protection of 
a court of law. Bat this general proposition 
seems to be qualified by the proviso, so to say, 
that the windows are witbin a reasonable time 
to be restored, because if they are not it would 
obviously inflict great hardship upon an adjacent 
owner if he were prevented from building when 
after all he would not interfere with any one’s 
right. In the present case, Lord justice James 
remarks, “If the windows should be restored, 
as I believe they will be;’’ and Lord Jastice 
Cotton states, “ Upon the evidence, and from the 
position of this propeity, I should say we must 
arrive at the conclusion that within a short time, 
having regard to its situation, not only will the 
land be gold, but that it will be covered with 
buildiogs, and I think we may come to the con- 
clasion that the purchaser will put op his build. 
ings so that the wicdows may have the enjoy- 
ment of the old right of light.” It is clear, 
therefore, that the proviso, as we may call it, is 
pretty sure yet to come for further elucidation 
before the Courts of Law, but when it does it 
will, as it seems to us, be chiefly a question of 





fact whether the owner of the ancient lights has 
abandoned his right totbem. Thus if it were 


presamed that the right had been abandoned. 
To those who, like most of our readers, are 
accustomed to matters connected with buildings, 
other instances will suggest themselves. It 
is satisfactory, however, that the law is now 
clear that by pulling down a building with 
ancient lights the right to such lights is not 
ipso facto abandoned. 

The second question decided in this case is 
one which, as Lord Justice Brett says, deals 
with a subject which it is startling “to find 
relied on either as a kind of legal doctrine, or as 
a rule of evidence which is to make a primd 
facie case.” That is the angle of 45°. As Mr. 
Banister Fletcher has pointed out in his little 
work on “ Light and Air” (p. 68), this angle of 
45° is of no real value, and the sole question is, 
has there been a substantial interference with a 
plaintiff's light ? For Lord Justice James points 
out in vigorous terms that “the rule of 45° isa 
matter of very slight importance. It may be 
an element in the case, but it is a very small 
one indeed. It is only to be used as a sort of 
test in the absence of any other mode of 
arriving at a conclusion, but it is no rule of 
law,—no rule of evidence, no presumption of 
law, and no presumption of evidence, except of 
the very slightest kind.” That is pretty down- 
right language, and after it no one can rest 
under the delusion that the angle of 45° is of 
much value in questions as to the diminution 
of light. No doubt some of the language of 
previous decisions, such as that of Lord Sel- 
borne, in the City of London Brewery Com- 
pany v. Tennant, has caused the idea to get 
abroad as to the value of the 45° test: it appears 
to have arisen, to quote Lord Justice Cotton, 
“from referring loosely to the Metropolitan 
Building Acts without looking at the clause.” In 
fact, if the Metropolitan Local Management Act, 
1862, s. 85, is examined, we find the foundation 
of the error, and see the falseness of the conclau- 
sions drawn from it. Thus the case we have 
been discussing is farther of service, since it has 





cleared away the ground in regard to a matter 
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likely to cause much misapprehension. We 
have, in fact, in questions as to the diminution 
of light, only this one point to decide,—is there 
a real interference with an existing right? If 
there is, no amount of scientific theories,—of 
rnies taken from legislative enactments,—will 
suffice, and the plaintiff must inevitably succeed 
im obtaining the protection of the Court. There 
can therefore be no question that from the 
date of the decision in the case of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners v. Kino, a more settled 
state of the law on this point will certainly 
exist, and the litigation between these parties 
will have been most valuable in the interests of 
owners of bnildings, and for the assistance 
of those who have to aid them by their profes- 
sional advice. 








AIDS TO THE STUDY OF ART. 


PvsLic opinion, both in the House of Commons 
and in the Press, has responded with unusual 
unanimity to the plea that aid should be given 
to the study of art by the transmission to the 
various local centres of art-teaching throughout 
the country of such duplicates or copies of the 
chefs-d’euvre of our metropolitan museums as 





perfect than the facsimile when sent home. In 
such cases as the Papal medals, or the noble 
tetradrachm of Lysimachus, bearing the head 
of Alexander the Great, he would be a very good 
judge who could tell the copy from the original, 
apart from the test of weight. But leave the 
electrotype in your cabinet, or even carry it 
about as a trinket. The copper seems to weep 
through the silver or gold of the coat, and 
gradually the medal becomes discoloured. A 
sharp rub with a bit of wash-leather will restore 
the original beanty. But each time that this is 
effected a portion of the surface metal is re- 
moved. The gold becomes more cupreous, and 
sooner looks dirty; the silver more and more 
rapidly blackens. In fact, truth avenges itself, 
and the facsimile, however clever, is not per- 
manent. 

There is thus a limit to the durability and 
value of the most perfect reproductions,—those 
of the work of the goldsmith, the medallist, or 
the jeweller. As to bronzes, the durability may 
be greater. With regard to marble statues, 
the use of plaster-casts is familiar to usall. It 
is not every one, however, who has had the 
opportunity of comparing the effect of a good 
cast with that of the original. We do not think 


can be spared or provided. As to the im- | that all that is possible is often effected by the 


portance of providing the students with the | oaster, 


The rawness of the white of the ordi- 


best available models and examples, there is bat | nary plaster-cast is distressing. In most cases 
little that is new to be urged. The question of| when it has been attempted to obviate this it 


duplicates is a more complicated one. 


It iS} has been done at the expense of sharpness of 


urged by those who should know what they are | detail. What is requisite is to reproduce the 
talking about, that the duplicates, properly 80-| tone, colour, and apparent textare of the marble 
called, possessed by the British Museum, are as carefully as the electrotypist reproduces 


few, and that their money value to the parent 


those of his model. The waxlike finish of the 


institution is greater than their art value to the | finest statues, or the granular appearance of 
subsidiary establishments. As to this, however, | 
there is some evidence that the sale of what) 


are called duplicates is a mistake. The market 
value of such articles is rapidly on the increase. 
Not only so, but many engravings or rare books 
which may be roughly described as duplicates, 
are really distinct states, or stages, of the work 
of the engraver or of the printer. As such, 
they not only are of value as illustrating the 


history and procedures of art, but they greatly | 
enhance the value of those better- known | 


originals to which reference is usually made. 
Thus, whether we regard it as a purely financial 





} 


i 


certain marbles, can, no doubt, be produced in 
apparent facsimile, if it be made worth the 
while of the skilled copyist to doso. It is idle 
to expect this from the man who produces casts 
for sale, or who is limited in his labour by being 
told that such and such is the outside that his 
work ought to cost. 

With these points of reserve, the labours of 
the copyist may be made available, with great 
advantage, for our local museums. There re- 
mains the farther method of reproduction,— 


| photography. Here, again, there is a special 


question, or look at it on the broader grounds of | 


art, it may prove a matter of very short-sighted 
policy to sell these so-called duplicates. 


of our museums are at present the only persons 


danger. Photography lends itself so readily to 
effects which charm the uneducated eye,—by 


|the very magic of their artless reflection,—that 
: : . _ | the offence they cause to the educated eye is but 

One thing strikes us with reference to this | 
part of the debate. The curatorsand managers | 


who can speak with full information, if even they | 


can do so, on the subject of the treasures in 


their keeping. The teachers and students of art | 


are naturally desirous of being able to form their 
own opinions on the subject. 
imperative need of accessible catalogues. 
man tells you that the vaults of the British 
Museum are fall 


too apt to be overlooked. Take, for example, 
the fine permanent photographs of Italian sculp- 
ture which were originally taken in Rome, and 
which are now reproduced, we suppose, in 
London. The effect, at the first glance, is that 
of the Venus itself. The solid impasto,—if we 


'may borrow the term,—of the carbon actually 


This points to the | 
One | 


deposited on the paper has all the force, and 
fifty times the durability, of a chalk drawing. 


What can be more charming? What, indeed ? 


of priceless and hidden | 


but for one terrible defect,—the utter want of 


treasures, which might, to great advantage, be | proportion due to the lens of the camera. The 
distributed through the country. Another man | bolder the figure, the more pronounced is the 


replies that the so-called treasures are little | distortion. 


After a time this distortion becomes 


better than rubbish. No one can tell which | go painfully apparent to the eye, that the idea of 


view is correct, or where the line should be 
drawn between the two opposite views. The 
first step, therefore, to enable the educated part 
of the public to form an independent idea of the 
subject is to draw up a list of what these 
treasures are. On many grounds this is de- 
sirable, and the fulfilment of this requirement 
seems to us to be a necessary preliminary to 
any rational discussion of the subject. 

The second part of the debate referred to 
copies. Here it should be remembered that 
the most famous works, especially those of 
sculpture, can only be known to the untravelled 
Englishman by the medium of copies. Again, 
the art of facsimile-copying is one that may be 
said to have been born within the last half or 
even quarter of a century. For some things, 
such as goldsmiths’ work, bronzes, and medals, 
the facsimiles produced by the electrotype pro- 
cess may be said to deserve the title. There is, 
it is true, a very curious process of discolouration 
to which these electrotype works are subject, 
which may, possibly, in the course of years, 
greatly deteriorate their value. In cases of 
silvered or gilt electrotypes of which the sub- 
stance is of copper, we have ourselves been sur. 
prised to witness the effect of this process, 
although we have not seen it anywhere men. 
tioned. The British Museum now offer the in- 
valuable boon of providing casts or electrotypes 
of their coins and medals at merely the lowest 
cost price. We have repeatedly availed onr- 
selves of this advantage. Nothing can be more 





representing sculpture by photography is con- 
demned by the judge of art. For the guidance 
of the pupil, at all events, these imposing 
pictures would be wholly misleading. 

And something of the same sort is to be said 
as to the representation of great paintings by 
photography. Here, indeed, the Jaws of per- 
spective are less obstructive to success. In 
dealing with a flat surface the disproportion due 
to the various distances of the different parts of 
a statue from the lens is avoided. The diffi. 
culty is not destroyed, but it is greatly dimi- 
nished. But here arises another check. It is 
the chromatic difficulty. We may obtain, for 
example, a full-size photograph of one of the 
noblest of the Madonnas of Raffaelle. The 
drawing is perfect,—or nearly so; the expres- 
sion,—how is it that the expression is not there ? 
That quality which the engraver calls colour is 
absent from the photograph, or at least it is 
incorrectly given. The effect of the various 
pigments used on the light which is reflected 
from the surface to the camera is quite different 
from that which it produces on the eye. Roughly, 
indeed, this is known to all photographers. But 
how far, and in what direction, the change of 
aspect is effected is not known. We could pro- 
duce an example in a proof photograph of a 
well-known picture in the National Gallery,— 
secured before the artist had time to “ finish 
it,”—that is to say, to remove the effect which 
he neither expected nor liked. A visible patch 
covers the forehead of the Madonna. On 


—_—_— 
observing this, the first thing to be do 
revisit the picture, on which no ath blow 
was remembered to exist. Neither did it 
at least did it until a magnifying-glass wen ie. 
troduced. Then it became clear that the 
restorer had been at work! So well had he Pred 
his work, that he deceived the unaided on” 
But the optical action of the pigments on . 
reflected light caused instant detection. In 
this way, besides the well-known action of the 
photographic process in refusing some tints 
and deepening others, the colour of a painting ig 
often wholly misrepresented by the photograph 
There remains, however, one function of pho. 
tography, especially of permanent photography 
of which the value is unquestionable. That is 
in the reproduction of drawings and sketches 
Here we may look for absolute facsimile, if 
the paper be properly provided ; and here, we 
may add, we have at once the means of pre. 
serving and of multiplying the most precious 
and most perishable portions of that great 
heritage of art which has come down to our 
days. As a rule, the sketches of the greatest 
masters seem to emanate more directly from 
their genius than do the paintings themselves, 
The more laboured and successful a painting, 
the more instructive are the preliminary 
sketches. And of how many designs have we 
the sketches alone? Photography fails to give 
a correct idea of such a painting as the Trans- 
figuration, or as the Madonna di San Sisto. But 
photography can produce a true facsimile of 
Leonardo’s drawing of the Virgin seated on her 
mother’s lap, which was some years ago on the 
walls of Burlington House for a short time, and 
which then struck us as being, all things con. 
sidered, the most exquisite work of human art 
on which our eyes had been privileged to 
dwell. 








FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


We remember to have heard Horatio 
Greenough (the sculptor who, in the estimation 
of the Americans, stands only second as an 
artist to the painter Washington Allston), on his 
return from the United States, where he had 
endeavoured to pass through Congress a grant 
for some expenditure in works of art, remark 
that the sole interest he met with on the part of 
those to whom he applied was an antagonistic 
one, and this, we are afraid, is the interest too 
often taken by the Governments of Anglo-Saxon 
countries. Here in France it certainly cannot 
be said that the Parliamentary interest in art is 
an antagonistic one; there is a Minister of Fine 
Arts, and a very large and ungrudgingly-voted 
Fine-Arts Budget. Though millions may be 
expended on the army and navy, the Government 
have long since made up its mind on the political 
importance of the encouragement of the fine 
arts. While it would be far from desirable for 
our Government to take so active a part in the 
management and conduct, so to speak, of the 
fine arts, as is the case here in France,—a 
feature which daily gives rise to sad complaint,—a 
somewhat wider encouragement and assistance 
might be afforded by them to the arts. What 
this encouragement is in France, and of how 
substantial a nature, may be judged from the 
number of works of art which the Minister of 
Fine Arts has recently commissioned out of the 
budget for 1881, consisting of a long list of 
statues, busts, medallions, and pictures, the 
mere enumeration of which, and the towns 
for which they are destined, would amply 
suffice to fill a column of the Builder. The 
metropolis, Havre, Rouen, Amiens, Rheims, 
Versailles, Grenoble, and a large number 
of other cities, are to be enriched with 
memorials of their great men; in this 
manner the golden spur of emulation is indus- 
triously kept bright, and a large number of 
artists are worthily employed. The total amount 
allowed for these works of art is 430,000 francs, 
or some 17,000I., the greater of this ex- 
pense being borne by the State, though a certain 
number of the towns mentioned have voted 
considerable sums to aid the general funds. Ia 
addition to these commissions there are a certain 
number of other works to be executed, but not 
yet decided upon, for which the Minister of the 
Fine Arts will ask for an increase of 4,000/. in 
the Art Budget. This, however, is but part of 
the sums allowed. In 1879 the Fine Art Budget, 
ansnimously voted, amounted to no less than 
7,579,530 francs, or something more than 
300,0001.,—53,0001. for commissions and pur- 
chases of works of art at the annual a 





tions ; about 27,0001, for the art educatio 
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. about 33,0001. to the national 
establishments 5 53 0001. to the historic 
museums 3 avother ) , 4 subsidised 
nts; to the Conservatoire, . 
monume 1 the encouragement of masic, 
theatres, 8D ‘onal manufactures (the 
or gQ/.; to the national man . 
87,6 ms tapestry works, the Sévres porcelain 
—— ) 7 000l. When the many thousand 
works, %°-/» * ily spent by the Paris Municipality 
onds anpually pe added to 
‘ the parchase of works of att are scded ® 
as nded by the Government, it will 
fee nl in France of official 
be seen that there 1s no lack in France 
ement to the fine artes. 
money encourag' ae for the 
Last week the “ French Association for 
Advancement of Science,” —@ somewhat more 
recent establishment than our own venerable 
British Association,—held its annual meeting 
in the antique town of Rheims, under the pre- 
sidency of M. Senator Krantz, the illustrious 
engineer to whose energy France owes the Great 
Rahibition building of 1878. In his inaugural 
address M. Krantz recalled the objects of the 
Association : to give to science,—now the source 
of sach universal wealth,—the help which the 
Government cannot always distribute in an 
equally efficacious manner ; to encourage 
students, freed from the trammels of official 
tradition, to seek and to open new ways side by 
side with the beaten paths on which advance the 
greater number. The association has assured 
for its use considerable funds, recently increased 
by several generous legacies; and in the past 
year it was able to distribute nearly 60,000 frs. 
in subsidies for scientific research. The first 
day’s meeting was @ busy one, several lectures 
oceupying the afternoon: one on the geology 
of the district ; another on the “ Hygiene of the 
Eye-sight,” which attracted mach attention; as 
also a lecture from a member of the French 
Institute, in which was traced a history of the 
woo! trade of Rheims. Of these lectures, that 
by M. Javal on the care due to the eye-sight 
was, perhaps, the most instructive. The im- 
portant question of the necessity for the con- 
sideration of the lighting of school and other 
rooms, was treated with the seriousness that the 
subject requires. The rest of the lecture was 
occupied with a more or less technical study of 
the use and value of convex and concave glasses ; 
a large share was devoted to the consideration 
of the widely-spread defect of astigmatism, in 
reality easily overcome by the use of glasses 
the surface of which is cylindrical in lieu of 
being spherical; due credit was given by the 
lecturer to Thomas Young, the discoverer of 
astigmatism, as also to the eminent astronomer 
Airy, the first to urge, some fifty years ago, the 
use of cylindrical glasses. There are undoubtedly 
thousands who suffer from fatigue and weakness 
of their eye-sight, and whose cause of suffering 
would immediately cease were they to use 
ppropriate spectacles or glasses. In the cases 
of slight astigmatism, or with those whose pro- 
fession can be reconciled with comparatively de- 
fective visual power, their astigmatism may be 
neglected without great risk; but when this 
defect exists in a marked degree with a person 
who lives, so to speak, by his eyes, the incon- 
venience becomes intolerable. 








Parochial Work in Islington. — The 
annual report of the Vestry of Islington, lately 
issued, Says that there are 105 miles of roads 
and 206 miles of footpaths over which the juris- 
diction of the Vestry extends. During the year 
—_ 60,695 yards of granite, Victoria-stone, 
reer ballast, &c., were used on the roads and 
footpathe, as well as 1,876 ft. of new granite 
erbing. All or part of twenty-nine new streets 
were taken to and paved during the year; a 
_ length of roadway of 17,789 ft.,—the 
ength of pavement being 39,147 ft. Twenty- 
eight other streets have been surveyed, and 
*stimates prepared for making-up, &. ’ ‘The 
rele dusting and slopping, which is done by 
pre staff, during the year amounted to 
he sta otly, are inctonea in 

; y, are included esti 
» interest on the loan stains tat auae ee 
rriginal Cost of the Liverpool-road stables, and 
- bene y on the cost and depreciation in the 
pe . of the Macclesfield-wharf and other depdts, 
_ oF depreciation of horse stock. Watering 
in _ a cont 2,1781., of which 1,0171. was paid 

a of horses. Sewerage works of various 
oa executed at a total cost of 4,1391. 
pe ousand three hundred houses were drained 
tse aoe Cost. The total cost was 14,7591 

. Plans and sections of sewers, &e., 


EXISTING ANALOGUES OF STONEHENGE 
AND AVEBURY.* 
RESEARCHES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


AmonG the various matters connected with 
these strange and impressive monuments to 
which the learned have given attention, is that 
of discovering some precedent or authority for 
the structures, or at least an example of their 
design or construction; and it must be admitted 
that these endeavours have so far been unsuc- 
cessful. But there seems a generally-received 
opinion that there is at least evidence in classi- 
cal writers that temples prior to that of 
Solomon, and of course, therefore, among mapy 
nations long after, were mere enclosures, open 
alike to the heaven above and the winds around. 
it must be admitted, however, that no stracture 
like Stonehenge has been described. 

There are three points for consideration in 
connexion with Stonehenge :— 

lst. It is a structure of at least two periods 
widely separated. The materials and dimen- 
sions of the earlier structure differ altogether 
from those of the later and grander erection. 

2nd. It is not mentioned by writers of 
antiquity, unless one passage, very doubtfal as 
to locality, be admitted. 

3rd. 1t must have been fully known to the Ro- 
mans, as Roman pottery and other remains 
attest. Yet it is not mentioned by them. 

To these points a 4th may be added, viz. :— 
That it occupies a very central position amongst 
the great sepulchral memorials of the ancient 
British people, and possibly of as sacred a lo- 
cality of a still earlier race. 

On the first of these points my opinion is 
exactly opposed to that of Mr. Cannington, 
who considered that “the grand erection was 
first made, and the smaller circle and oval of 
inferior stones were raised at a later period, 
for,” he continues, “they add nothing to the 
general grandeur of the temple, but rather 
give a littleness to the whole, and more parti- 
cularly so if you add the too small trilithons of 
granite.” 

It is more natural to suppose that as we go 
back into the times of primitive occupation, the 
smaller stones would be erected, and the larger 
when wealth and power were more at command. 
The material of the smaller stones is that 
generally used by the earlier settlers. 

Roman roads lead to the neighbourhood, and 
Roman pottery and relics have been found. I 
will only notice on this point that the silence of 
Latin writers is remarkable. 

It may be observed here that the handling of 
the stone appears unlike that of any monument 
of Celtic erection in Brittany or Britain. 

I have been led to form some conclusions on 
Stonehenge and Avebury by an expedition lately 
prosecuted by me in the Mediterranean, where, 
in some of the islands, I have found monuments 
which appear to me, though hitherto quite un- 
| described, to throw much light on these struc- 
tures, if not, indeed, to present analogues of 
construction, with additions, which I believe are 
as without exaniple as the great Wiltshire monu. 
ments themselves. 

These consist of enormous enceintes of Cyclo- 
pean walls, within which are lofty conical erec- 
tions capable of supporting a vast concourse of 
persons externally, and many of which are 
clearly connected with a part in each of such 
enceintes devoted to solemn rites. These 
reserved parts are always, when the wall has 
not been destroyed, surrounded by an inner 
enclosure. Within these latter are the remains 
of circles of monoliths, in the centre of which, as 
a rule, is a lofty table or altar composed of a 
large block resting horizontally on an oblong, 
placed vertically, and forming the letter T, the 
tau. In some cases a third stone is erected, and 
this has a rude cap-stone,—it cannot be called a 
capital ; these are rare in the present condition 
of these remains; they appear eminently sym- 
bolic,—in short, this and the taw represent the 
two chief symbols of Phoenician worship. 

The stone tables are very remarkable ; a vast 
and heavy cap-stone, frequently 12 ft. long by 
8 ft. wide and 2 ft. thick, carefully fashioned, 
and always in the same form, is poised on a 
vertical oblong, about 9 ft. wide, and only 1 ft. 
thick, standing out of the ground 9 ft., present- 
ing a square superficies of a thin slab to the 
sight; there is no cement, nor any mortise, and 
yet I ascended, with other persons, on the cap- 
stone without causing the least oscillation. In 
one case, however, at what was evidently the 





e By Dr. Phené, F.8.A., read before the British Archmo- 
l Association at Devizes, 





grand temple, the cap-stone to the chief table 
has @ mortise, into which the upright is inserted 
as a tenon, and this is so adroitly done, although 
evidently not wrought with iron tools, but 
merely battered with stone implements, that a 
slight touch of the hand causes vibration, though 
the stone is perfectly safe, and the natives 
assert that it vibrates constantly in a high wind. 
Here we have an approach to the mortise and 
tenon system of Stonehenge, the only example 
I am aware of. In several cases, at remote 
distances in the islands, are found the upright 
columns, with rude caps, arranged in the form 
of the trilithons of Stonehenge, though with the 
cap-stones, and a rude transverse block or lintel 
above, forming a construction of five stones in 
lieu of three. Locally these are called dolmens, 
and, in several instances, there are pure trilithons, 
or one block resting on two uprights. 

The great enceintes generally contain three 
vast conical erections, apparently intended for 
different purposes: some are solid, with an 
external ascent,—clearly watch - towers, or 
serving also, it may be, as places whence the 
ceremonies in the sacred enclosure might be 
observed ; some are hollow, with doors bigh up 
above the ground, indicating places of refuge; 
there are others, again, the purposes for which 
are less apparent. The grand temple, surrounded 
on all sides, and at a distance of some miles, by 
these lofty cones, is in the form of a pyramid, 
with the angles rounded off, an immensely 
strong structure, and not dissimilar in the sizo 
of its enormous blocks, and the thickness of its 
walls, to the well-known Cyclopean works at 
Tiryns,in Greece; many of the stones are 9 ft. 
long by 3 ft. to 5 ft. thick. Within the walls 
is @ semicircular chamber, with its base to the 
south, arranged in tiers of stones, in form of a 
Greek theatre. The building is about 80 ft. 
square at the base, has been about 60 ft. high, 
andthe entrance to the hall is about 20 ft. from 
the ground, to which height the building appears 
to be solid, the floor being at that level. What- 
ever purpose Silbury Hill served, any one of 
these structures would fulfil. East of this 
pyramidal stracture are the remains of an early 
city, not unlike the walls on the Rivel Mountain, 
near Snowdon. The defending wall to this 
pyramid, guarding also the sacred enclosure 
and the city, is 14 ft. thick and 10 ft. high in its 
present ruinous condition, and has a number of 
deep recesses, like the Pelasgic portals at Norba, 
in Italy, awd is formed of stones, some of which 
measure 15 ft. in length, and resembles in the 
greatness of its dimensions the vast Cyclopean 
wall at Samothrace, illustrated by me in the 
Builder by a drawing made in that island. In 
tumuli near this old city evidences of cremation 
have been found. There are other widely 
different but equally remarkable structures, bat 
I confine myself in this paper to the above. In 
the Island of Minorca alone, although at a dis- 
tance of thirty miles from each other, and with 
@ range of mountains between, even the ex- 
tremely remote and all the intervening remains 
of this kind could have almost instantaneous 
communication with each other, as tested by 
me; and I believe a careful survey of the dis- 
trict between Stonehenge and Avebury would 
show that either by ancient barrows ur natural 
heights, communications could be made between 
these places. Excavations near these structures 
have, as at Stonehenge, produced Roman re- 
mains, though it need hardly be said the struc- 
tures are not Roman. It is, however, clear they 
were known to the Romans. One very curious 
point arises here. In the Island of Minorca, 
near to the great port (Mahon, so named from & 
Carthaginian general named Mago), the stone 
tables are of larger dimensions, more careful 
workmanship, and apparently, unlike the others, 
wrought with metal tools, although the conical 
structures are not so important. They have all 
the appearance of later and more careful con. 
struction, and it is near these that the largest 
quantity of Roman remains have been found. 

With the politic and conciliatory custom of 
the Romans in adopting the worship of the 

ive localities they governed, these later 
stone tables appear to me identified as restora- 
tions of previously existing and possibly of 
then decaying monuments. In short, on @ 
more magnificent scale, of altars, or deities, or 


e case may be. : ; 
oe “7 case they assame the precise condi- 
tion of the more vast portion of Stonehenge. 
The emailer circle and the two small trilithons 
clearly show the nature of the earlier structare, 
and the Roman occupation of the locality shows 





the interest the Romans felt in it. The prin- 
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ciple of wrought-stone monuments is not 
British, still less so the mortise and tenon, 
though the latter was clearly known to the con- 
stractors of the ancient monuments in the Medi- 
terranean islands just described, and it is highly 
probable that rade stone structures, long since 
removed, in Spain, Africa, or Gaul, may have 
suggested this method to the Romans. ; 

My impression is that as the Romans consoli- 
dated their power by alliance with, and grant- 
ing freedom to, the nobles of the countries they 
governed ; as they considered the worship of 
the local deities of other lands meritorious, and 
no abrogation of or detraction from the honours 
claimed by their own deities of Rome, they 
could show this in no more comprehensive way 
than by restoration or augmentation of that 
temple in Britain which was in the centre of 
the deceased nobility of the land, and in the 
vicinity of what was clearly the great ward- 
mote or gathering-place of the British at 
Avebury. 

On the other hand, there is evidence enough 
to show, both in the mortise and tenon construc- 
tion, and in the vastness of the stones (those of 
Stonehenge are smaller than the great mono- 
liths in Brittany), that the artificers, or at least 
designer#, may have been of Phoenician origin, 
the monuments of the Balears being Pelasgic 
of the oldest type. The Pelasgi were a people 
with whom the Phoenicians were in communica- 
tion, and all the features of Stonehenge and 
Avebury have analogues in the islands between 
the African continent and Europe. Inany case 
that Stonehenge is not a purely British struc- 
ture is clear. 

Dr. James Fergusson, who is not fond of attri- 
buting great antiquity to any monuments, 
allows that the remains on these islands may be 
coeval with the period of the Trojan War. 
Having repeatedly examined the route of the 
ancient traffic in tin through Gaul, I feel clear 
in stating that they seem to follow a line from 
Africa, where several trilithons exist, by the 
Atlantic shore and islands to Britain; a trili- 
thon being found on the coast in Brittany, at 
St. Nazdire, and one in the Ile D’Ouséssant. 
Dr. Fergusson admits the art of the construc- 
tion (i.e. the design) may have travelled from 
Africa to Ireland, and thence to Wiltshire ; in 
which I think he is right. The only authors 
on these remains are the Count de la Marmora 
and Don Juan Ramis. The former states that 
ill-health prevented his examining these 


monuments except in a few instances, of which | 
he gives examples. The latter does not even | 
appear to me to have made personal inspec- | venerable foundations of English birth which were 
tions. To these facts I attribute the very in- | 
correct drawings and deficiency in statements | 


respecting them. The only two Englishmen 
in Majorca—there are no resident English in 
Minorca—were the British Consul, son of Dr. 
Mure, the writer on Greek classical history, 
and Mr. Waring, an engioeer, nephew of Mr. 


Waring, the antiquary. The latter, in making | 


excavations, had found some curious Roman 
remains, but neither gentleman had investigated 
the ancient remains. I received great kind- 
ness from both, and much assistance from Mr. 
More; and in Minorca from several of the 
leading families. The word Talyots, from the 
Spanish ataléya, watch-tower, is admitted by 
the well-informed on the island to be a modern 
term applied to these structures by the Minor. 
cans, but to have no significance, though it 
seems not far from the purpose. My investigations 
lead me to believe that these places were depé:s 
of valuable articles of commerce, in which the 
Phoevicians traded, that, in short, they were the 
great depéts of Carthage, though probably 
established long before the settlement of that 
city. The cult of Astarte, under the form of 
the crescent, is more beautifully illustrated in 
Minorca than in probably any other place, 
while the numerous taus multiply the three- 
membered cross (T) of Tyre. 

I find a quotation from Homer, and also 
from Pindar, which I have not had time to 
verify, that there was a place in the Balea- 
rides, supposed to have been the palace of 
Saturn. I can imagine no place more svitable 


the great temple. 








that direction. 





|of England was out of place. 


with erudition on the history of Glastonbury, 


on the general aspect of the subject, which, he 
said, directly connected the peculiar character 
of the buildings with the peculiar history of the 
place. There was a special character about 
| the church—to be accurate he should have said 
'churches—of Glastonbury, because there was a 
| special character about its history. 
ceived that there was a time when Glaston- 
_ bury was a group of small churches,—the Celtic 
im fashion of building where Roman usage 
for this description than what I have called would have dictated the building of one large 
church. 
venerated, the old church,—the wooden church, 
| —lived on, and by living on stam the build- 
Welsh Slate.—A bed of excellent slate is ings of irate di with their pee character. 
said to have been discovered near Lianarmon, It lived on to be the scene of the devotion and 
Mynydd Mawr, which will increase the slate. | the bounty of Canute, and to give way only to 
poetaning area of the Tanat Valley against the | the loveliest building that Glastonbury could 
ime when a railway shall be constructed in| show, the jewel of Late Romanesque on a small 
scale, the Western Church, corruptly koown 





GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 


Dr. E. A. Freeman, President of the Somer. 
setshire Archwological Society, in the course of 
his inaugural address to the members of that 
body at their annual meeting, held at Glaston- 
bury on the 17th inst., elsewhere mentioned, said 
that the history of Glastonbury was the history 
of its abbey. Without its abbey Glastonbury 
was nothing. The history of Glastonbury was 
not as the history of York or Chester, Lincoln 
or Exeter; it was not as the history of Bristol, 
or Oxford, or Norwich, or Coventry. It was 
not the stirring history of a great city or of a 
great military post. The military, the muni- 
cipal, and the commercial history of Glaston- 
bury might be written in a small compass, and 
it would very largely belong to modern times. 
The history of Glastonbury was a purely eccle- 
siastical history,—a history like that of Wells 
and Lichfield, of Peterborough and Crowland. 
Again, unlike the history of Wells and Lichfield, 
bat like that of Peterborough and Crowland, it 
was a purely monastic history. No one who had 
read the Great Charter should fail to know that 
there had beea bistiops of Glastonbury ; bat 
Glastonbury looked upon its bishops as only 
momentary intruders, and was glad to pay a 
great price to get rid of them. But even the 
short reign of the bishops did not affect the 
purely monastis character of Glastonbary. No 
one ever tried at Glastonbury, as was tried at 
Winchester, Coventry, and Malmesbury, to dis- 
place the monks in favour of secular priests. 
But, again, among monastic histories, the history 
of Glastonbury had acharacter of its own which 
was wholly unique. He would not insult its 
venerable age by so much as contrasting it with 
the foundations of yesterday which arose under 
the influence of the Cistercian movement, and 
which had covered some parts of England with 
the loveliest of ruins in the loveliest sites. 
Those ruins played but a small part, indeed, in 
the history of this Church and realm. Glaston- 
bury was something more than Netley and 
Tintern, than Rievaulx and Fountain’s; bat it 
was something more, again, than the Benedictine 
houses which arose at the bidding of the 
Norman Conqueror, his house, or his com- 
panions ; it was something more than Selby and 
Battle, than Shrewsbury and Reading. It was, 
in its own special aspect, even more than that 
royal minster of St. Peter, which came to sup- 
plant Glastonbury as the burial-place of kings. 
Nay, it stood out distinct, as having a special 
character of its own, even among the great and 


already great and venerable when the Conqueror 
came. There was something at Glastonbury which 
there was not at Peterborough cr Crowland, in 
the two minsters of Canterbury, and in the two 
mivsters at Winchester. Those were the works 
of their own people ; they went back to the days 
of their ancient kingship, and some of them to 
the days of their earliest Christianity—but they 
went no further. They knew their beginnings, 
their founders, and their history; their very 
legends did not dare to trace up their historic 
foundations beyond the time of their coming 
into this island. But here, in Glastonbury, alone 
among the great churches of Britain, they in- 
stinctively felt that on that spot the name 
They walked 
with easy steps, with no thought of any impas- 
sable barrier, from the realm of Arthur into 
the realm of Ina. Here alone did a legend 
take upon itself to go up, not only to the 
beginning of English Christianity, but to the 
beginning of Christianity itself. Having dwelt 


Dr. Freeman passed on to make some remarks 


He con- 


One of these, the oldest and most 


mn 
since the fifteenth century as : 
Chapel. That church represented the oaths 
basilica. But to the west of the ancient teen 
church there arose in English times a churoh of 
Englieh fashion, a chapel of stone. The » sh 
basilica and the Church of St. Danstan had bot 
perished,—not a stick was left of one, not a ston 

of the other. But both were still there in 
a figure. Each had its representative, The 
great eastern church stood for the stone church 
of English Dunstan; the lesser western chapel 
stood for the wooden chapel of British Genes 
or more likely of some other long before hig days, 
Had the two vanished churches not stood there 
in the relation in which they did stand to one 
another, the minster of Glastonbury could never 
have put on a shape 80 unlike that of any other 
minster in England. Nowhere else did the 

find, as they found there, two churches,—t,. 
monastic churches,—thrown together, indeed, in 
after-times into one continuous building with. 
out, but always keeping the character of two 
wholly distict interiors; for nowhere but at 
Glastonbury was there the historical state of 
things out of which such an architectural 
arrangement could grow. Nowhere else did the 
church of the Briton live on, untouched and 
reverenced, by the side of the charch of the 
English. 

The members subsequently visited the abbot’s 
kitchen. Mr. Parker said this building had 
been assigned to the reign of Henry VIII., but 
he believed it could be assigned to the date of 
Abbot Breinton, 1335-41. A friend of his who 
had looked round the bnilding was of opinion 
that it should be termed the abbot’s kitchen, 
not the Abbey kitchen. If they had known 
nothing of its history they could say at once it 
was a fourteenth centary building. The striking 
point was the louvre, a very common featare in 
the common kitchen; but here, inside, the 
arrangement was absolutely unique, and he 
knew of no place where there were three or 
four air holes, The nearest approach to it was 
Durham. To make it complete there onght to 
be four chimueys at the four corners, and if the 
visitors wanted to see something like that they 
must go to Exeter. Another peculiar feature 
was the boards by which they could close one 
side; many of these were remaining at the 
present day. If the four corners were taken 
away they might imagine this to be the Chapter- 
house. 

The Rev. Mr. Fowler, of Darham, who was 
called on by the President, said in every great 
monastic building there were three kitchens, the 
monastic kitchen proper being connected with the 
refectory in which the monks took their meals. 
In Benedictine buildings the kitchen was found 
outside the refectory. In Cistercian buildings 
the refectory, instead of forming one side of the 
quadrangle, ran north and south; such was the 
Abbey kitchen—a building grouped round the 
quad. Then there was the infirmary kitchen, 
in which various kinds of food were cooked; and 
there was a third kitchen, the abbot’s kitchen, 
for the exercise of the hospitality of the abbots 
to persons outsite the monastery. The building 
before them he had no doubt was the abbot's 
kitchen, as distinguished from the Abbey 
kitchen. : 
The party next proceeded to St. Joseph's 
Chapel, which occapies the extreme west 
end of the ruins. This, said Mr. Parker, stands 
on the site of undoubtedly the first church dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, as distinguished from the stone 
church said to have been dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul. The great feature of it was that 
it stood clear and distinct from the church pro- 
per. Very many other places had churches and 
chapels which have been absorbed by the main 
buildiog. Another peculiar feature was the 
crypt. The building did not appear to have had 
a crypt originally, but it appeared to him there 
must have been some reason for carrying the 
walls down so far as to allow of the crypt being 
formed. He thought the little wooden church 
was at a lower level, and that, disturbing it 98 
little as possible, the architect was able after- 
wards, in the fifteenth century, to add the 
crypt. They had actually lined, “A 
veneered, the walls when they inser‘<: *°0 
crypt, so that not one vestize “ <6" 
masonry of the twelfth centary wat to = 
seen. Some details in the moulding? »ee* 
to show it was made at two periods, tue Grit 
part the eastern, the second the westerl. a 
had Norman zigzag mouldings carved out ‘° t 4 
fullest extent, and yet they had the great feature 
of the thirteenth centary, the tooth. — 
The next move brought the party to the p 
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: here Mr. Parker 
big tower was, and t : 

ane thet this large church was like most 
‘ cathedrals, bat not filled up with chapels. 


- ‘n¢ to interfere with @ good cross 
per 4 one 400 ft. long, and very well-pro- 
a roceeded to discass the 


. ler 
ioaed, | ME. rigewoh and Mr. Neville Gren- 


po hi 
pace of tO aa Professor Willis examined the 
pe he pointed out where it should be, and 
wae crowbar sounded and got at the foanda- 


tions. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION IN 
EAST ANGLIA.* 


week of the excarsion, without storm 
Pipa to speak of, proved well-chosen for 
the parpose, and the members were carried 
withoat the incommodity of fierce saoshine by 
satamn harvest-fields, with the reapers at their 
work, and not infrequently made to realise the 
existence of well-timbered hedgerows along the 
margins of the decent roads of central and 
Eastern Norfolk. A little ceremony, according 
to old custom, took place before the dispersal, — 
this year uoder the presidency of Mr. E. C. 
Lee, the president for the session 1880.81. The 
excursion always begins the work of a new 
session, since Mr. Edmund Sharpe showed 80 
admirably the way in which such gatheriags 
could be managed, and left his example in the 
memories of a sufficient number of active spirits 
who were all-nowilling to forget the lessons 
they had learnt, and who could put them to use 
for the benefit of others. Mr. Fowler (of 
Louth) received dae thanks for his lacid descrip- 
tions of many of the buildings, and Mr. F. C. 
Penrose fur acting as guide very pleasantly on 
the Walsingham and East Barsham day. The 
clergy showed the party mach goodwill, and 
the good offices of Mr. Lee Warner at Wal- 
siogham may also be mentioned, and the 
charming guidance of the Marchioness of 
Lothian through and around her wonderful 
house at Blickling. 

The breaking-up of the party—gathered from 
many partsof the three kingdoms, from thirteen 
counties, in fact, London supplying the largest 
contingent, and Ireland the next largest—then 
set in with vigour, the comfortable head- 
quarters, the Norfolk Hotel, in St. Giles-street, 
resaming once again the even tenor of its way. 
Norwich turned out by no means so bad an 
excarsion- centre as croakers might have 
imagined, It is true that by some odd chance 
the old builders hereabouts omitted to recognise 
so thoroughly as they might have done the re- 
quirements of an Association excarsion. They 
pat dowa at Norwich itself a goodly store of 
notable work, but failed to fill the district imme- 
diately adjoining, as sach well-intentioned 
persons would have done without fail if they 
bad known all that was in the womb of the 
futare, An ideal excarsion for students should 
inclade some iateresting town or city as head. 
quarters, and a thorough scouring of a district 
bear it, girdled by a circle struck with a radius 
of some fifteen miles. Then the vehicles can 
leave the hotel-door about nine in the morning 
and keep in gentle movement from village to 
Village,—making @ loop at the end and coming 
back by another road between six and seven in 


| gatehouse, and the 


] | 


the evening. After several days of this kind of 
exploration a plentifal hunting-ground will have 
. n well traversed in every direction, and 
the spoils stored in note-books, sketches, and 
memories. Norwich is, however, in a figurative 
aod Pick wickian sense, an oasis in a desert; 
aod thus Mr. Pink, the organising secretary, had 
pipers from traditions, and lead the party by a 
pare tiles of railway journeyout and home again 
ne , nn areas ia which they were | 
0 Led sport and take pleasure therein. Such | 
ri - over the less-promising twelve miles to 
po wey north of Norwich carried every body to 
y ry a on the Tuesday, and the great churches 
al yisham, Caweaton, and Salle, and the charch 
R an of Blickling were reached by road. On 

; try North Walsham became the starting- 
- or Tranch, Knapton, Edingthorpe, and 
ae ge of Bromholm (pronounced Broome) 
aan a the sea in the cliff district of north- 
oat olk,—a longish ran back to Woratead 
— the useful though lightly-spoken-of 
Tami, - do service again on returning. 
Wreatie the north to the south-west, 
pe am was reached by rail; and by cross- 
"Y Toutes, Attleborough, Great Ellingham, 








Hingham, and Deopham were connected in a 


loop. The district to the south-east of the 
head-quarters had been proposed for another 
day, as it affords specimens of Norman at 
Thwaite, Hales, Gillingham, &., a class of 
work not furnished in such plenty by the 
examples selected from the other districts. 
The very characteristic charch of Beccles— 
® typical East-Anglian charsh with continuous 
clearstory, no chancel arch, with nave and 
aisles, and two-storied south-porch of rare merit 
—would have been visited at the end of sucha 
day. In the balance now-a-days, however, 
charch architecture does not outweigh civic and 
domestic work of merit; and a programme 
which is to be looked upon as a work of art 
must contain a proper share of Tudor or Stuart 
work, and non-ecclesiastical work will be re- 
garded with favour. Censorions people, who 
have a bad habit of seeing part of a case, have 
hinted that the great charch-restoring move- 
ment has gone by,—that town charches in non- 
Gothic styles will soon be en régle, and that the 
young men are turning their attention to the 
demands which buildings for trade and habita. 
tion will make upon their energies, and meetiug 
half-way the promise of a future which is to 
lead a few to fame, and one or two to decent 
competency. The beautifal brick-work of East 
Barsham need, however, make no one look 
shamefaced who expresses a wish to visit it, 
and a secretary's motives in arranging for a 
visit need not be subjected to very severe 
analysia. Near by it the Wells and Fakenham 
| Railway now runs, and visitors are not so rare as 
| ia the days when Cotman etched the facade, the 
groups of gables and 
cbimneys, and Kepton (ia 1811) illastrated them 
| for the publications of the Society of Antiqua- 
| ries; or, a3 in the days when the elder Pugia 
| devoted a dozen plates to them in his “ Exam- 
ples,” or, as in still more recent days—albeit, 
forty years ago—when Mr. Penrose sketched, 
with loving care, this rare brickwork of the 
end of the fifteenth and the begianing of the next 
century. 

We must be contented just now with a 
general indication of the scope of the excarsion 
and a note of the districts visited, and congra- 
tulate the members of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation on the eleventh excarsion which they 
have planced and carried oat. As it happens 
that activity is being shown in visiting the 
monuments of the past in more than one dis- 
trict,—and it is possible to feel compunction 
when consuming too mach partridge,—conside- 
rations less topographical than architectural may 
be agreeably postponed to a future number. 











THE PROGRAMME OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


A Goon deal, as it seems to us, will depend on 
the results of the approaching Congress of the 
Social Science Association at Edinburgh. It is 
undeniable that the last meeting at Manchester 
was not a very saccessful one, in regard to num- 
bers of attendance and general interest in the 
proceedings, although the iatrinsic interest of 
the papers and discussions was fally up to the 
usaal mark, perhaps beyond it. The compara- 
tive non-success of the meeting was, perhaps, 
the more remarked because it had been thought 
that Manchester, more than most places, was a 
peculiarly advantageous place of meeting, where 
there waa sure to be a great deal of interest io 
many of the subjects considered, as well asa 
large attendance. We believe, however, it 
was well understood that special circamstances, 
connected with the depression of trade in a 
manner that peculiarly affected Manchester, 
had a good deal to do with the rather disappoint- 
ing resalt, A really successfal meeting is almost 
a necessity now, after the rather flat meetings at 
Cheltenham and Manchester, and it may be said 
that if a successful meeting cannot be realised 
in Edinburgh it cannot anywhere. There is 
everythiog in favour of the rendezvous: a fine 
city, a society comprisiog much intellectual 
vigour, and the probability that some of the 
questions to be discussed will have new light 
thrown on them, owing to the different point of 
view from which some of them are probably 
regarded in the Scottish capital, as compared 
with that which is taken south of the Tweed. 
Under these circumstances we should pretty 
confidently look for a good meeting at Edin- 
bargh, such as will give @ farther impetus to the 





in the Health, Economy, and Art Departments. 
The first questign in the Hea'th Section is one 
which covers a great deal of ground, and, in 
fact, is concerned with the whole question of the 
administration of sanitary legislation, and there- 
fore rightly comes first on the list. From the 
question of legislation in regard to the sub- 
division of sanitary areas and the appoiot ment 
of sanitary officials, the second question comes 
down to the more detailed consideration of the 
application of sanitary legislation to existing 
buildings, and also the means of improving their 
condition with dae regard to economy ; in other 
words, the subject includes the questions, What 
is it best to do to Existing Buildings, and How 
can we best insure its being done? This com- 
bination of two objects in one morning’s sub- 
ject would render the adequate discussion of the 
question @ somewhat complicated affair, and it 
will be necessary, if it is to be kept disentangled, 
to keep readers of papers and speakers very 
close to the point, otherwise the discussion 
of @ question so framed will tend to run a 
very erratic course. We should have thought 
there would have been more probability of 
arriving at a satisfactory and definite concla- 
sion if the question had been subdivided, 
and the latter half of ic made the eubject 
of No. 2 question; and the first half, How 
to apply or improve legislation for buildings, 
considered separately as special question 
No. 3. There is too much matter ia the 
subject to be fully disposed of in one morning’s 
talkiog if itis to be goue into thoroughly. The 
third question, as arranged, the Means for the 
Prevention of the Pollution of Streams, is no 
doabt a very important one, so important and 
so large that we can hardiy hope it will be fally 
considered at the last spacial meeting, which is 
usually shorter and less tully attended than tho 
earlier ones; and it would probably bs much 
better to reserve a power of adjourning this ques- 
tion for fatare consideration, and giving the two 
days to the full discussion of the subjects in- 
cluded under the second special question, which 
ought to have a peculiar interest for Edinbargh, 
one of the most picturesque and unsanitary of 
cities. 

In the Art Department, the first subject, in 
regard to the desirability of a school of dra- 
matic art, subsidised either by private or public 
fands, is one which takes up the subject which 
has now been considered at two separate meet- 
ings of the Association,—at Cheltenham, where 
the question of a National Theatre was con- 
sidered, and at Manchester, where the moral 
and social aspects of the modern drama were 
the subject of discussion at a very fall and 
interesting meeting. It is gratifying to find that 
the improvement of the drams is arousing 80 
much interest, and especially that it does so in 
the capital of Scotland, a country which has 
certainly not been hitherto a favourable soil for 
dramatic art. The second question in the Art 
Section, the possible or probable advantage of 
reviving “theold system of master and pupils” 
in artistic education, and its effect upon the 
development of historical art in the country, 
may lead to some interesting conversation, espe- 
cially if some of the artists will give us their 
views on the subject, but we very mach doubt 
if it can lead to anythiog practical. Suppose 
the meeting decide in favour of “the old 
system of master and papils,” will that either 
induce any one painter to take pupils, or induce 
the Academy to close their school? We do not 
believe that any system is in fault, or that an 
old system can be deliberately revived with any 
good effect. If a large proportion of our leading 
painters were induced definitely to try the 
atelier system, it would only be a kind of arti- 
ficial pose, adopted with the view of seeing 
whether such an experiment would make a 
revived historical art; and we have certainly 
no belief that it would. The use of the dis- 
cussion will be to elicit opinions, and awaken 
interest in the subject of artistic education, bat 
it can hardly lead to anything definite. 

The final question in the Art Section, How 
can the Masical Education of the Middle-classes 
be Improved ? may be a very practical ona, if 
rightly handled. It should be remembered 
that there are two ways of looking at the 
subject. Music may be regarded merely as & 
means of providing & little innocent recreation 
for the family circle, or as the study of a great art 
of expression in sound. Those who regard it in 
the former light are quite content if people learn 
enough to amuse them, and some of the apostles 
of this social view of music have invented, and 





Association at a critical period of its career. 





* See p. 229, ante, 
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methods of notation, &., whereby the learner 
may be taken a certain distance with less 
trouble than in learning the ordinary notation— 
but only a certain distance. Those who take 
the larger artistic view of the subject know 
that it is a far greater gain in the long run for 
any one to master the language in which the 
whole of music is written, than to learn a 
little corner of it only by any back-stairs 
method. The Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion have recently adopted this view, and ruled 
that the full grant for musical education should 
only be given for those who have learned the 
established notation. They have taken, we 
believe, a wise step, in opposition to a great 
deal of remonstrance on the part of the up- 
holders of pet theories, and we hope the Art 
Section of the Social Science Congress will 
strengthen their hands, and not make the con- 
sideration of the subject the occasion of recom- 
mending any patent nostrums of musical educa- 
tion. 








ANOTHER RAILWAY COLLISION. 


A cOoLutsion occurred in the Bleamoor Tanne], 
near Ribblehead Station, on the Midland Rail- 
way, on the 19th current, by which, fortunately, 
no one was seriously injured, but which narrowly 
escaped being one of the most frightful cata- 


stropbes that has occurred on any English line. | 
If anything could add terror to the calamity of | 


the dashivg together of two trains, it is that 
it should occur in a tunnel. The serious cha- 
racter of the collision in question is also en- 
hanced by the fact that the immediate cause, 
or rather an immediate cause, was the failure 
of an air-brake. The machivery of the brake 
by some means or other got out of order, and 
the train was stopped by this unwe'come 
automatic action in the tunnel. The Pullman 
express was due in a very short time, and was 
soon heard entering the tunnel. One of the 
guards of the arrested train ran back towards 
the mouth of the tunnel, and placed fog-signals 
on the line. Owing to this the driver of the 
Pullman train put on bis brakes, but not in time 
to stop before he came in collision with the 
guard’s van of the preceding train. This was 
completely smashed by the blow; one of the 
carriages was also much damaged, and thrown 
off the line, as was also the engine of the Pull- 
man train. Bat for the notice given by the fog- 
signals, the catastrophe would have been terrible 
indeed. 

It will, in the first place, be remarked that 
the brake-power proved, in this instance, a source 
of danger. It must be remembered, however, 
that bat for the brake-power in the following 
train, the mishap would have been of tenfold 
amount. The question as to which is the best 
system of brake is one on which the occurrence 
may, indeed, throw some light. The possibility 
of a brake being so deranged as to stop a train 
in full course is @ very serious one. But the 
point is not one that throws any doubt on the 
importance of full and readily-available brake- 
power. It only, indeed, enforces that necessity. 

There is, however, a more serious question in 
this particularcase. The improvement in safety 
which has of late been so happily remarked on 
our railways is mainly due to the general intro- 
duction of the block system. Without under- 
valuing the brake, it must be admitted that its 
utility is secondary to that of the efficient 


._| Turner, secretary), after expressing regret at 


totally inadequate. The jury added the recom. 
mendation that special instructions as to speed, 
&c., should be issued in cases of all curves and 
crossings at all corresponding with the one at 
Wennington; and that a more complete inspec- 
tion, by a duly-anthorised person, should imme- 
diately follow upon any alteration of levels, &., 
made by platelayers. They farther added that 
crossings and guard rails on curves should 
receive special attention. This is the applica- 
tion, in one especial instance, of the rule of 
which we have urged the general necessity. 
When we find that an assistant engineer, on 
being asked by the Coroner at Berwick on the 
19th current, ‘‘ At what distance would a train 
without brakes be drawn up ?”’ replied that “He 
could not tell,” it is tolerably clear that prac- 
tical technical education is not in a satisfactory 
condition. It is to be hoped that the feeling of 
satisfaction at the escape of the 19th inst. will 
not diminish the care with which the lesson thus 
afforded is laid to heart. We hope that the 
presence of mind of the guard who applied the 
fog-signals will not be unrewarded. 





ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Somersetshire—The annual meeting of the 
Somersetshire Archeological Society was held at 
|Glastonbary on the 17th, 18th, and 19th inst., 
‘under the presidency of Dr. E. A, Freeman. The 
Council, in their report (read by Mr. C. J. 





the death of the late president of the Society 
(the Rev. Precentor Meade), stated that the 
Society had maintained its position as regarded 
nambers, which were nearly the same as last 
year. The Council, however, found considerable 
difficulty in meeting the expenses of the Society, 
and were forced, from want of funds, to abstain 
from helping many undertakings and making 
many acquisitions which would be of benefit to 
the cause of local knowledge. Through the 
intervention of one of the vice-presidents (Mr. 
W. Long, of Wrington), the Council had the 
opportunity of buying for 100/. the interesting 
and valuable collection of manuscripts, books, 
&c., relating to the county of Somerset, made 
by Mr. Serel, of Wells. An appeal for subscrip- 
tions for this purpose had produced the sum of 
851. A committee appointed by the Society had 
been enabled by private subscription to make 
extensive excavations at Penpits, and the result 
of the investigation was embodied in a report in 
the volume of proceedings for the year. The 
President then delivered his inaugural address, 
some passages of which we print on another 
page. The Bishop of Bath and Wells, on behalf 
of the Society, thanked the president for his 
discourse, and Mr. G. T. Clark spoke in terms of 


the spot was greater than the conditions of the | gonal tower of the reign of Edward 
line warranted, and that the brake power was | fine west window. The side of the tower 


IV., and a 


been faced for the convenienee of the parish; 
playing tennis on Sanday inion. “ 
inside of this church appeared to have been « > 
tensively recast in the time of Hen: y VIL. Weat 
Bradley Church was described as of the time of 
Henry [V., and contained a curious chance} roof 
and windows of the domestic character, and the 
Norman font was well worth notice. Near here 
was an ancient tump or barrow. At Baltons. 
borough Church the Rev. W. Hant pointed out 
that the nave was broad and without aisles, and 
that there was an exceedingly good gable cross 
The old oak benches, with fifteenth-century 
mouldings, were looked upon with interest. 
Here is a curious stool of repentance. Barton 
St. David Church was remarkable for its octs. 
gonal tower, and its chancel arch of the time of 
Henry lI. Buatleigh Charch was next inspected 
and the society was entertained at tea at Bat. 
leigh Court, the beautiful residence of Mr. 
Neville-Grenville. The society finished its pro- 
ceedings by a visit to Street Lias Quarries. 
Essex.—The annual meeting and excursion of 
the Essex Archwological Society recently took 
place, Saffron Walden being the locale. The 
annual report, read by Mr. H. W. King, called 
attention to the frequent loss and destruc. 
tion of sepulchral monuments and painted glass 
during the progress of modern church restora- 
tion. The last Journal of the Society contained 
a record of the abstraction of valuable (four. 
teenth and fifteenth century) glass from Rochford 
Charch. Some years ago a much larger quantity 
was removed from the Churches of North Ocken- 
don and South Shoebury; while the record of the 
loss of sepulchral monuments which has taken 
place during the last forty years is much larger 
and far more serious, and, were a catalogue pre. 
pared, would prove somewhat startling. There 
are reports of churches where the whole of the 
sepulchral slabs have been buried. Such is 
stated to be the fate of the memorial of Strype, 
the historian. Recently the attention of the 
Council has been called by public correspon- 
dence to similar losses at South Weald, one of 
the abstracted brasses having been publicly 
advertised by a private possessor. This, it is 
believed, will be restored, and the present vicar 
has signified to the Council his desire to replace 
any that can be recovered. The historical value 
of sepulchral heraldry and inscriptions cannot 
easily be over-rated. They serve as ready 
indices of names and dates to the public records, 
and valuable discoveries have been made by 
their sole aid, and are daily depending upon 
them. The existence of such a learned society 
as the Harleian alone proclaims their import- 
ance to the historical genealogist. Mr. G. E. 
Pritchett, architect, and others endorsed these 
remarks. It was decided to hold next year's 
meeting at Chipping Ongar. The parish church 





eulogy of the address. Mr. J. Parker then read 
a paper on Glastonbury Abbey. In the after- 
noon the Abbey buildings,—the Abbey Church, | 
kitchen, barn, and tor,—were visited. In the 
evening at half-past six there was a public 
dinner at the George Hotel, and at half-past 
eight a public meeting was held in the Town 
Hall, when papers were read. During the 
year several donations, including some bronze 
implements, had been made to the museum. 
The business of the meeting at Glastonbury was 
resumed on the 18th inst., when a meeting was 





working of the block system. In the present 
case, the proper use of that system, and the 
proper observance of the rules for working the 
line, would have prevented the collision. It is | 
the rule that a train should not be allowed to enter 
the tannel until the preceding train has got clear 
out of it. Whose fault it was that the role in 
the present case was broken it will be necessary 
to ascertain. It is obvious that the safety of 
passengers is quite illusory if the regulations on 
which it depends may be thus neglected. The 
train broke down half-way in the tunnel. It is 
impossible that the signal that it had left the 
tannel should have been given. Under these 
circumstances it is unpardonable that the 
Pullman train should bave been allowed to enter, 
and to enter, moreover, at the usual speed. A 
thorough investigation—firet of the neglect of 
rule, and secondly of the character of the brake 
used, aud the nature of its disarrangement—is 
ipperatively demanded. 


We may add that the verdict of the jury in| journey the Abbot’s Manor-house at Sharpham, 
the Wennington accident is in full accordance | once the residence of Fielding, the novelist. On 
with the warnings we have given on the subject |the 19th, the society visited the earthwork at 
of the education of the workman. The verdict | Ponter’s Ball, where the fosse is still visible. 


held in the Town-hall, at which papers were 
read on ‘An Ancient Plankway at Shapwick,” 
by Mr. Dymond, and remarks thereon were 
made by Mr. Boyd Dawkins, the Rev. H. H. 
Winwood, and others. The society then visited 
the different places of historic interest, inclading 
the hospital in Magdalene-street, the hospital 
chapel at the rear of the Red Lion Inn, St. 
Benedict Church, and St. John’s Church. After 
luncheon there was an excursion through the 
neighbourhood. The first halt was madeat Meare, 
where a building which was originally the resi- 
dence of the keeper of the fisheries under the abbot, 
an office of considerable importance in Catholic 
times, was visited. At the Manor House, the 
residence of Mr. T. Look, a very fine hall, 60 ft. 
in length, was inspected; and at the parish 
charch the Rey. W. Hunt stated that the chancel 
was of the time of Edward III. After driving 
to Shapwick, the party inspected the Manor- 
house and the church, and visited on the return 





was to the effect that the speed of the train at! At West Pennard Church is a remarkable oota- 


was described by Mr. C. F. Hayward, F.S.A4.; 
and Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith, having read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Notes on an Ancient Cemetery at 
Saffron Walden,” a visit was paid to Audley 


| End, by permission of Lord Braybrooke. 








AN ARCHITECTURAL MEDLEY. 


NorwirHsTaNpiNne the prosaic nature of our 
every-day life, there lingers amongst the 
members of the profession and the friends of 
architectural art a strong regard for what may 
be termed romantic and pictaresque architec- 
ture. Of the former class there are several 
leading architects who work in this style, pro- 
ducing some most charming half - timbered 
domestic buildings, with quaint chimney-stacks, 
and studied irregularities. 

Of the purely picturesque style, many of the 
“Queen Anne,” or “Free Classic” buildings 
are good examples. Whilst admiring the 
beauties of this class of work, our better under- 
standing will not permit us to subscribe to that 
excessive indulgence in architectural patchwork 
which is characteristic of some recent struc- 
tures. We cannot approve of the desire to ape 
antiquity ; to make a new house look like the 
“ patchwork of centuries,” with all the quaint 
conceits of Mediwval buildings, not growing out 
of necessities, but stuck on. 

Many of our architects can and do produce 
good substantial nineteenth-century edifices, 
characteristic of modern requirements, modern 
advancement, and modern thought, while 


“ Some by old (forms) to fame have made pretence, 
Ancients in phrase, mere moderns in their sense. 





In the accompanying illustration an endeavour 
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has been made to incorporate some of the pecu- | 


liarities of style advocated by several architects 
whose works are prompted by adoration for the 
romantic, picturesque, and antiquated. The 
drawing is intended to display the vagaries 
sometimes indulged in, at the same time that 
it conveys a not untruthfal representation of 
what a building might ultimately become with | 
the varied additions of several generations. 

Whatever may be its merits as a drawing and 
fanciful composition, the author of it desires it, 
should be looked upon as a warning against the 








background for the structure. It is wholly of 
white marble, and takes the shape of a foun- 
tain. On the face of the main block is a medal. 
lion of Corot, by M. Geoffroy Dechaume, and in 
the tympanum of the small pediment that sur- 
mounts it is a dove in bas-relief above these 
words, “ Vers diligentia.” 








CREWKERNE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 


Tus building is now being erected under a 


class-rooms, &c., with bedrooms for the assistant- 
masters adjoining. 

Provision is also made for the sick and con- 
valescent and matron’s and narse’s rooms, and 
a detached building for infectious cases is to be 
erected. 

The baths, lavatories, and sanitary arrange- 
ments are provided for in a distinct block out- 


| side the main building, attached by lobby wich 
|cross ventilation, and arranged on sanitary 


principles. 
There is a large basement for cellarage, 


too-free indulgence of individual whim, con. scheme of the Charity Commissioners, and will and a laundry and fives courts, plunge-batb, me 
stituting, as it does, a gentle satire upon de- take the place of the old schooi-buildings, the | are to form part of the scheme. The recreatio 


sigos, whereof it may be said,— 


** Buch labour’d nothings, in so strange a style, 
Amaze the unlearn’d, and make the learnéd smile,” | 


Jas. Gro. Buckuz. 


foundation of which dates from about the year , 


1499. 
The present buildings, situate close to the 


grounds are of large extent. . 
The water supply is obtained from a well sup 
on the site to a depth of 100 ft., and the drainage 


‘charch, almost in the centre of the town, will be connected with the main drainage of the 


| afforded ro scope for extension or improvement, town. 








COROT’S MONUMENT. 


and the governors resolved to acquire a fresh | , ll, and 
site. The spot selected is just outside the town | kerne stone, with dressings of Ham Hill, a 


on the road to Yeovil, and is perhaps as fine a 


The buildings are being constructed of Crew- 


the roofs are to be of slate. All inside wood- 


In May last, as we mentioned at the time, a site as could be obtained in any locality, includ- | work is to be of pitch-pine, varnished. 


monument to the memory of Corot, the French | 


ing splendid views of the surroundiug country ; 


The architects are Messrs. John Giles & 


landscape-painter, was set up at Ville d’Avray. and the buildings will form, when completed, a Gough, of Craven-street, Charing-cross, London, 
The body of the artist reste in the cemetery of prominent feature from the London and South- | whose designs were selected in competition. 


Pére La Chaise, where there is a fitting tomb. | 
The monumevt we illustrate is set up on a| 


Western Railway as the town is approached. 


The school is designed to accommodate about 


The builder is Mr. Trevena, of Piyeoath, 
whose contract amounts to between 6 000!. an 


triangle of turf near the late residence of the| sixty boarders and ninety day boys, and is|7,000l, He is rapidly carrying out the w _ 
master. An inclosure of trees isolates it from | arranged so as to be capable of extension. The under the supervision of Mr. Maneel, the ill 
some neighbouring houses which form the ter-| master’s house is entirely self-contained, the of works. It is hoped that the buildings 


mination of Ville d’Avray, and affords a fitting | dormitories being arranged over the school,’ be ready for occupation in twelve months. 
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xEW HOUSE AT CUDHAM, NEAR 
SEVENOAKS. 
astrated in our present number 
erected, a8 & residence for the 
er of Cadham, by Mr. Sampson Copestake, 
be ae of the living. It is built om an ele- 
prin at the back of the church, and com- 
a nds extensive views of the country for miles 
= d. Owing to the situation being 80 much 
road: iy extarnal walls are built hollow, 
Or egtber wt ing bricks ; and 

pnected together with bonding ‘i ; 
canes faced with white gaalt bricks from 
Danton Green, and red brick arches and bands. 
The oriel window, front doorway, chimneys and 
other dressings are of red and white terra cotta, 
from Messrs. Johnson’s Works, Ditchling, Sussex, 
who also supplied @ great part of the red 
bricks, The central hall is two stories in 
height, lighted from the top by a lantern light, 
with a gallery on the first floor from which the 
hedrooms open. Stabling and farm-buildings 
gre built at a short distance from the house, and 
correspond in style; also & gardener’s cottage 
overlooking the walled kitchen-garden. i 

The works were carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Charles 
Innes, architect, of Queen-street, City; Mr. 
Read acting as clerk of works. Messrs. Payne 
& Balding, builders, of Bromley, Kent, executed 
the foundations and basement story of the 
house, the gardener’s cottage, and the boundary 
walls) Mr. Deards, of Webber-row, Blackfriars, 
built the superstructure of the house; Messrs. 
Simpson & Sons executed the tile pavings, and 
Messrs. Homfray & Co. the pneumatic bells. 

The total cost of the works, including 
stables, gardener’s cottage, and walls, is about 
9 0001, 


que house ill 
has recently been 








THE BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT DEVIZES. 


Ix the account which we published last week 
(p. 229) of the proceedings of the first three 
days of this conference, we mentioned that on 
the opening day the visitors inspected the 
churches and Castle of Devizes. At St. John’s 
Church, after examining the outside of the 
structure, the party seated themselves in the 
nave whilst the rector, the Rev. J. Hart Barges, 
D.D., read @ paper on the origin and architec- 
tural points of the edifice. He said it was one 
of the most interesting specimens of Norman 
architecture that existed; the chancel, tower, 
aud transept were built about the same time as 
the castle, and probably by Roger, Bishop of 
Salisbury, whose beautiful structures were the 
wonder of the age. So solidly were his courses 
of stone laid together that his contemporary, 
William of Malmesbury, had said that the stones 
looked like one block of masonry. The tower 


was perfect in construction, and the inside was P 


covered with the most florid intersecting Nor- 
man arches. The chancel he hoped to improve 
ere long by altering the painting which existed 
there, but before that was done he intended to 
place a coloured window over the west door. 
Mr. Loftus Brock returned thanks to Dr. 
7 for his paper. He said the churches in 
. ‘shire were very different from those which 
they visited last year in Norfolk, and were 
= all of cruciform type. He differed a 
“ from Dr. Burges as to the age of the 
; urch, He thought that in the troubled times 
unng which Bishop Roger lived they would 
- have had time for building such a stracture. 
¢ thought between 1152 and 1160 was the 
time in which the church was built. Onder the 
wer there were pointed arches on the narrow 
_ and semicircular arches on the longer 
: es. They did not know of pointed arches 
ren. used earlier than 1150. It wasa very rare 
pe to see @ tower which was not square. He 
‘ y knew of two or three in the South of 
ngland besides this one. 
® party next proceed 
rr. and then to Dechas #4 
“\ the evening meeting in th - 
preeday, the 17th, the first aan an ty 
Flee — on “The Discovery of Paleolithic 
don es ements, with Mammalian Remains, in 
pent: “Tr Drift.” Dr. Stevens said he had well 
Gee the drifts at Ealing, Ealing Dean, and 
rites ut had never found so many and such 
eae implements as at Reading. In Sep- 
879, he visited the north side of the 
58 Valley, but had not found anything. 


© followi 
i. wowing month he searched in the south 


St. Mary’s 


alt and there found very interesting hatchet 
He next examined 


“curious pointed tool, 








the Grovelands, Redlands, and Westlands drifts, 
and in the latter found a splendid hatchet of 
quartzite. Of the implements some were not 
worn, and could not have travelled far; while 
others were water-worn, and must have been 
washed down from the higher levels. On the 
6th of February, 1880, he found, 5 ft. down in 
the greensand, part of a mammoth’s bone, and 
also a well-pointed instrument. This was an 
important discovery, and established the fact 
that the deposits were made at the same time, 
and that the mammoth and the race of men who 
made the instrament were contemporaneous. 
Near the same spot he found also a bone of a 
carnivorous animal, which proved that lions and 
other tropical ;animals taen inhabited these 
regions, but were driven southward, before the 
intermediate seas had been formed, to reach the 
more congenial climate of Africa. He was per- 
suaded that the inhabitants were a race of 
fishers, like the Esquimaux, who were driven by 
the floods and ice of winter to seek the higher 
lands. This would account for the finding of 
similar flint implements in the higher districts, 
and which the pick and shovel of 1880 had suc- 
ceeded in bringing to light. Dr. Stevens was 
warmly thanked for his interesting paper, and 
Mr. G. R. Wright, F.8.A., said he should like to 
ask him if he had formed any opinion as to the 
time and the physical character of the men who 
lived at that time. Dr. Stevens observed that 
Sir John Lubbock had said the skulls of those 
men weresmaller than now. With the progress 
of civilisation the skulls had been enlarged. 

The next paper was by Mr. J. A. Picton, 
F.8.A., on “ The Ethnology of Wiltshire as illus- 
trated by its Place-names.” Mr. Picton said 
he proposed to consider what light the study 
of place-names would throw upon the nature 
of districts and the style of man. Hitherto 
most astounding guesses had been made as to 
the meanings of names and words hung to- 
gether on account of the merest superficial 
resemblance. It was only lately that anything 
like a systematic way of going to work had 
been established. Names of places were often 
derived from their geological nature or from 
their geographical position. In the northern 
counties the names were of Norwegian deriva- 
tion, and in the west Celtic. In Wilts they 
were nearly all Anglo-Saxon. Places were 
often really described in the affixes, and these 
qualified by their prefixes, thus— Winter- 
bourne,” &c. It was often supposed that the 
ancient Britons were the aborigines of this 
country, but they were really only immigrants. 
No county was richer in pre-historic remains 
than Wiltshire. They had the primitive pit 
dwellings, the barrows, and later on the splen- 
did monuments of Avebury, Silbury, and Stone- 
henge. Many Wiltshire mames, such as 
“ Kennett,” were utterly inexplicable. Some 
laces, as Longstreet, Stratford, &c., were so 
called from the Saxon “ straet,” a Roman road. 
The Romans came to Wiltshire about fifty years 
after their landing in Kent. The name Wans- 
dyke was from the Saxon god “ Woden.” The 
name Devizes was from “ Castra ad divisse” 
the “camp at the division” of three manors 
which then existed. 

At a meeting in the Town-hall, on Wednes- 
day, the 18th, Mr. Brock read a paper on “The 
Discovery of a Viking’s Ship in Norway.” He 
said they were now assembled in a district 
remarkable for its numerous tumuli and ancient 
monuments. Each of the barrows on the 
downs was the burying-place of a family who 
had wished to lie near the great temples of 
Stonehenge or Avebury. Ina county where the 
interments of ancient people are so diverse, he 
needed no apology for broaching the subject 
of a remarkable discovery recently made in a 
distant country. It related to one of the for- 
midable sea kings who were then the terror of 
our Saxon forefathers, and one of a race whose 
bones may yet be found on our soil, having 
fallen before the English in battle. This dis- 
covery might be compared with the discovery 
of a ship at Dandalk, in 1785. There were 
some differences, however, in the construction 
of the two ships. There is every indication 
that the ships were used for sepulchral pur- 
poses, for ancient naval heroes were often buried 
in their ships, with their spears and accoutre- 
ments. King Trotho II., of Denmark, made a 
law that if any admiral died he should be 
buried in his own ship, as also should the prin- 
cipal commanders. The ancient Saga writers 
said that many heroes were buried in their own 
ships. In 1852 the first vessel of the kind was 
found. In 1863 another was discovered, and in 








1867 another, which is to be seen at Christiania. 
The one just found enabled them to tell positively 
the manner in which the Norsemen were buried. 
Near the little village of Sandefjord there waa 
& legend to the effect that a sea king was buried 
near, and that lights might sometimes be seen 
near the grave. Ona examination, a buried ship 
was found, supported by timber logs, at about 
5,000 ft. from the sea, thoagh probably the water 
was then nearer. The figure-head was beauti- 
fully carved, and represented a dragon, which 
was the usual figure-head on Viking ships. 
Three small boats were found, and some oars 
beantifally carved. In front of the mast was 
the barial-chamber. In the after part of the 
vessel some bones were found wrapped in silk. 
They heard in Sagas of burial-places being 
broken into by thieves, and as this one was dis- 
turbed they had a sad illustration of that truth. 
The length of the bat was 79 ft., and he attri- 
buted the date of it t» A.D. 800. The ship was 
placed with prow towards the sea, so that the 
—_ chief might sail out to sea when called by 


Mr. Mayer said that a similar ship had been 
found at Iona, in Scotland, in a banon, but it 
was the ship of a missionary, and not of a 
Viking. 

The subject was also commented upon by 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Picton, who said that the 
naval supremacy of England was due to the 
Viking blood in our veins. The Vikings were a 
race born to rule and conquer. 

Earl Nelson said that his great-uncle at 
Copenhagen had remembered his Viking descent, 
for he had signalled to the Danes, “ Danes, we 
are brothers.” 

Thursday, the 19th, proved a very enjoyable 
day. Favoured by fine weather, a large number 
of the members and visitors started at an early 
hour by special train to Chippenham, where 
carriages were in waiting to convey the 
party to Bradenstoke Priory. Passing along 
through lovely country, with the harvest in fall 
swing on every hand, Langley Barrell was 
reached. This is a very ancient village, the 
church being partly of the Norman period, 
although the original fabric was much older. 
On the east end of the ridge of the nave is a 
stone crucifix, which attracted great attention, 
and on the west front of the tower (which 
stands on the south side of the church), is a 
monumental effigy comprising two figures 
(probably the founder and his wife), which it 
was suggested should be preserved with greater 
care. The next village reached was Draycot 
Cerne, the manor of which was transferred from 
Ralph de St. German in 1196 to Robert de 
Venuz, for fifty marks. It is at the present 
time the property and residence of the Earl 
Cowley. The old house at Draycot bears a 
date over the hall chimney of 1574. The 
church is supposed to have been built by 
Henry de Cerne about the year 1260, and is 
partly Early English in style. In the chancel 
floor is a monumental brass, with the effigies of 
Sir Edward Cerne, who died 1393, a monn. 
ment of great beauty. The original font has 
been transformed into a garden-pot (so says the 
Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard, to which 
journal we are indebted for some of these parti- 
culars), and stands outside the charch. The 
chancel was noticed as being on a lower level 
than the nave, a peculiarity found only in 
Saxon churches. Sutton Benger Church Mr. 
Brock considered to be one of great interest 
to all architects and archwologists. It is of 
the Late Decorated period (about the four- 
teenth century), the tower of Perpendicular 
date, having an embattled parapet, enriched 
with panelling, four pinnacles at the angles, 
and in the centre a very pretty open-work 
spirelet. The font was Norman, and the nave 
contained some fine specimens of Norman work. 
In 1330 an aisle had been added, and the work 
had been carried out in no niggardly spirit; 
the windows being beautiful and artistic to 
the last degree. The east-window of the aisle 
was enriched with ball-flowers all round, and 
was of very beautiful composition. A niche 
inserted in the lower portion of the window 
contained a sculpture of the Virgin; close by 
them being a piscina, and on the back of the 
niche (externally) was a miniature representa- 
tion of the entire window itself. A very good 
piece of tapestry, supposed to be oh ne 

y is now spread ov ° 
an altar-cloth, 1s oan from 1638. Chris- 


desk. The parish register ; 
tian Malford, the next village, has still the remains 


of the stepsand shaft of an old stone cross. The 
poorer given in 940 by King Edmund, to 
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Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury. The manor 
now belongs to the Earl of Carnarvon. The 
church, of very ancient date, does not present 
any particular features, but there are some old 
monuments and brasses. The next halt was at 
Bradenstoke, and here Mr. Brock acted as guide 
to the party, and gave an account of the Priory. 
It appears that this was founded on the 13th of 
April, 1142, by Walter, son of Edward of Salis- 
bury, a valiant Norman soldier, who had accom. 
panied the Conqueror in his invasion of England, 
and received the lordships of Salisbury and 
Amesbury in return for his services. It was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and its inmates 
were canons of the order of St. Augustine. 
William, Earl of Salisbury, grandson of the 
founder, who died in 1196, is said to have been 
buried in the Priory Church. In one of the 
apartments, known as the Prior’s room, is a 
chimney-piece of stone, richly carved and painted 
with five plain shields in the centre of quatre- 
foils, the lower part being beautifully worked in 
lozenged panels, containing, raised on foliage, 
four golden letters, “‘W.A.L.8S.” This beautifal 
chimney-piece, which is crowned by an elegant 
cornice of leaves and a central bracket, is of the 
age of Henry VI. The Priory now belongs to 
Sir Gabriel Goldney, Bart., M.P., who was 
represented by his son, Mr. Prior Goldney, who 
entertained the company with refreshment. 

Having continued the journey to Malmes- 
bury, the company were quite prepared to 
accept of the hospitality of Mr. W. Powell, 
M.P., who entertained them at luncheon in the 
suite of reading and recreation rooms which he 
has established inthe town. One portion of the 
company was presided over by Mr. Powell; Mr. 
Swayne, deputy chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
occupying the chair in another apartment. The 
health of Mr. Powell was proposed by Mr. Geo. 
Wright (in the absence of Earl Nelson, the 
president). 

Mr. W. Powell, in reply, said it not unfre- 
quently happened that those who lived near a 
place were less well acquainted with the objects 
of interest in that place than those who came 
from a distance, and therefore it was that they 
were looking forward with great eagerness to 
the account they were to have of their ancient 
abbey,—that magnificent structure which the 
historian told them rivalled in architectural 
heauty the nave of Winchester, the choir of 
York, the spire of Salisbury, and the majestic 
towers of Lincoln. 

The company then visited the Cross and the 
Abbey, the latter being commented on by Mr. G. 
Patrick, Mr. Brock, and Mr. Ewan Christian. 
In 1541, the parish church of St. Paul having 
become ruinous, the nave of the abbey church 
was given by Stumpe to the parishioners, who 
obtained from Archbishop Cranmer a licence to 
convert it into a parish church, for which pur- 
pose it continues to be used to the present day. 
The valuable documents which formerly belonged 
to the abbey have been lost, to a very great 
extent. The features of the architecture of the 
abbey church were pointed ont and commented 
upon. When perfect it must have claimed a high 
place amongst the ancient ecclesiastical edifices 
of this country. The fabric consisted of the 
usual parts of a great English minster, the four 
limbs of the cross and a central tower. Of these 
portions the present parish church includes only 
two-thirds of the nave and aisles used by the 
monks. The style of its architecture is 
Norman, pure in its details, but with the 
pointed arch, erected probably about the 
middle of the twelfth century. Subsequent 
additions and alterations have been made, one 
of which was the erection of a western tower. 
The central tower fell some time in the six- 
teenth century, carrying some of the building 
with it, and was never afterwards rebuilt. 
The western tower also fell subsequently, and 
it is said that during the rejoicings for the re- 
turn of King Charles II., 29th May, 1660, the 
noise of artillery so shook the old buildings 
that one of the remaining pillars of the central 
tower and the parts above it fell the same night. 
The south porch and doorway, with its elaborate 
reries of Norman sculptures, is one of the richest 
specimens of its kind in England. Within the 
porch, in two groups on either side, are seated 
fgures of the twelve apostles; and over the 
ivner doorway is a figure, also seated, of the 
Saviour, on a throne between two cherubims. 
There is also a series of sculptures in medal- 
lions, illustrative of both Old and New Testa- 
ment history. There is a tomb, with recum- 
bent effigy, in royal robes, ascribed to King 
Athelstan, but it appears to have been erected 





several centuries later than his death in 941, 
and was probably put up by the monks. All 
these and many other (which our space will 
not allow us to enlarge upon) interesting 
features were described and commented upon 
by Mr. T. Blashill, Mr. G. Patrick, and others. 
The cross, which stands near the centre of 
the town, was built about the reign of Henry 
VII. It consists of eight great pillars and 
eight open arches, one large pillar in the centre 
bearing up the whole. It has flying buttresses, 
and an octagonal turret with a small niche on 
the end encloses a representation of the Cruci- 
fixion. The cross was repaired at the com- 
mencement of the present century. After all 
these points of interest had been duly noted, 
the party, having taken tea with Dr. Jennings, 
returned to Devizes. 

In the evening a meeting was held in the 
Town-hall, for the reading of papers, Earl 
Nelson in the chair. The first was by Mr. 
Thomas Morgan, F.S.A., on “The Gewissens in 
Wiltshire.” He said that, having traced (at 
the last Congress) the East Angles in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, he now wished to speak of the 
“ Gewissens” or “ Westerners.” The term 
seemed to have been used in opposition to the 
“ Easterlings,” just as on the Contisent the 
Eastern Goths were opposed to the Visigoths or 
Western Goths. It was necessary to go back to 
the Roman times to trace the rise of the king- 
dom of Wessex and its vicissitudes until swal- 
lowed up in the smaller kingdoms. Ont of the 
500 years during which the Romans were in 
supremacy in Britain, no less than 300 were 
without any record whatever of [Gritain. 
Records of the revolutionary Roman times were 
the milestones found at Bitteroe, near Southamp- 
ton, recording the names of Gordian the younger 
238 to 244 A.D., and other celebrities. The 
materials for history were very sparse, neither 
had any satisfactory explanation been given for 
the absence of all literature of the period. 

The paper was commented on by Mr. Karslake 
and Mr. Swayne, after which Mr. Morgan was 
heartily thanked for his learned paper. 

Dr. J. S. Phené then read a paper on “ Exist- 
ing Analogues of Stonehenge and Avebury, from 
Researches in the Mediterranean,” which we 
print on p. 257. 

The paper was commented upon by Mr. Mayer, 
F.8.A., Mr. Picton, the Rev. Sir Talbot Baker, 
and others. 

At nine o’clock on Friday, the 20th, about 150 
members and visitors drove through the beau- 
tifully wooded and fertile country between 
Devizes and the foot of Salisbury Plain, passing 
through the prettily-situated villages of Enford 
and Netheravon. About twelve o’clock they 
arrived at Amesbury, where the church was 
examined and commented upon. It is one of 
the finest edifices in the district, cruciform in 
plan, with a square central tower. There are 
remains of Norman windowsand arches. After 
this, lancheon was partaken of at the George 
Inn. At Amesbury the party was joined by the 
Newbury District Field Club, whose members 
had taken advantage of the British Association 
being in the vicinity to have a united excursion. 
The whole party then proceeded from Amesbary 
across the plain to Stonehenge. 

The Rev. A. C. Smith, in describing the temple, 
said that when perfect it consisted of two circles, 
and two ellipses of upright stones, concentric, and 
environed by a bank and ditch, and outside this 
boundary, of a single upright stone, and a via 
sacra census. The entrance to the cluster faced 
the north-east, and the avenue to it is still 
traceable by banks of earth. One stone, called 
the “ Friar’s Heel,” 16 ft. high, is supposed to 
have been a gnomon. The outer circle con- 
sisted of eighty stones, fixed upright at intervals 
at 3 ft. 6 in., but connected at the top by imposts 
which formed a continuous corona, or ring of 
stone, at a height of 16ft. Within this was the 
grandest part of Stonehenge, the great ellipse, 
formed of five, or, as some think, seven, trili- 
thons, the largest attaining an elevation of 25 ft. 
Lastly, within the trilithons was the inner ellipse, 
consisting of nineteen granite posts; and in the 
cell thus formed the altar- stone, or the stone 
of astronomical observation. Now the outer 
circle consists of sixteen uprights, and six im- 
posts; the inver circle of seven uprights; the 
great ellipse of two perfect trilithous, and two 
single uprights; the ellipse of six blocks, and 
within the cell the so-called altar-stone. The 
origin, date, and use of Stonehenge are equally 
unknown to us. It has at different ages been 
called by different names, and even now many 
different opinions exist upon the subject. Some 








antiquaries beheld in Stonehenge a work of the 
antediluvians, others a sanctuary of the Danes 
and others a temple of the Romans; but . 
numerous and learned band consider Stonehenge 
to be a Druidic temple. 

Dr. Phené said that it was obvious that 
the remains were the work of two different 
eras. 

Earl Nelson said he should like to see those 
stones replaced that had fallen within the 
memory of man. 

The temple was also commented upon by Mr, 
T. Morgan and others. 

Vespasian’s Camp, an interesting Roman 
relic, was also visited, and the party returned to 
Devizes over the plain, vid Redholn. 

In the evening a meeting was held in the 
Town-hall, Earl Nelson in the chair. The first 
paper was by Mr. J. Tom Burgess, F.S.A., on 
“ Ancient Fortifications, especially with refer. 
ence to the Devizes Castle.” Mr. Burgess said 
he had not come to Devizes with the intention 
of reading a paper on the castle, but the ideg 
was suggested to him on learning how little 
really was known of it. The castle strock him 
as an embodiment of the successive ideas of a 
military defensive position. There was no 
county in England which possessed so many 
features of interest to the student of the past 
as Wiltshire. It is studded with so many 
ancient monuments as to offer almost an un- 
rivalled field for the study of antiquity. Devizes 
Castle stands on a huge mound, and it pre. 
sents many points in common with other 
casties erected about the same time by Bishop 
Roger, of Salisbury, who reconstructed old 
castles on the plans adopted by the Norman 
military architects. It was too much the 
fashion to describe the entrenchment as 
British, Roman, Saxon, or Danish, as the 
case might be; but the fact was, the com. 
manding position would commend itself at any 
period to those who had to defend themselves, 
Such a castle was probably the stronghold of a 
nation and the residence of its king. Kent 
had four of these strongholds. Mr. Gordon Hills 
had a theo:y that these mounds were merely 
Roman works thrown up for general survey, 
but many mounds were found in very low-lying 
positions surrounded by a wall, which showed 
that they were intended for habitation. All the 
old Medieval castles had not a donjon or keep 
like Devizes. He then alluded to many other 
Danish and Saxon castles in England, and com- 
pared them with Devizes Castle. Many of them 
were placed by the banks of rivers, aud most of 
them on artificial mounds. Fortified mounds 
were found of many types, and they showed the 
exigencies of the people who inhabited them. 
The natural mound in some places was sur- 
rounded by a ditch and valla, which, in their 
turn, were fortified with stockades and pali- 
sades. They were also supplied with means of 
retreat. On the weaker side of the mound the 
ramparts were erected. There were many 10- 
stances in which the original fastness was 
enlarged, as at Old Oswestry, Dorchester, &e. 
When Vespasian came to subdue the great 
western land, he found that it bristled with 
earthworks of the most formidable kind, and 
which had to be stormed before the Roman 
legions could pursue their march westwards. 
They might now fairly surmise that on this 
march Vespasian came across Devizes, and from 
the discoveries it might be assumed that that 
great suldier occupied it long as a commanding 
and strong post. Subsequently the adjacent 
forests sheltered the great Alfred; but those 
forests were now gone, and the chalk bluffs that 
witnessed his victories, and which still bear the 
ensign of his country, now fringe smiling corn- 
fields, orchards, and fertile pastures. , 

A paper was also read by Mr. G. R. Wright, 
on “The History and Hardship of the Present 
Law of Treasure Trove.” : 

On Saturday last a large party set out in 
carriages for Bromham. Passing through the 
villages of Dunkirk, Rowde, and St. Hdith’s 
Marsh, the first halt was made at Brombam. 
The especial point of interest there was the fine 
church, which was described by the rector, the 
Rev. E. B. Edgell. It consists of chancel, 
central tower, south transept, nave with south 
aisle, south porch with parvise, and a chantry 
forming a south aisle to the chancel. The nave 
is in the Perpendicular style of architecture, 
and the chancel Early English. There 18 & 
beautiful chapel on the sonth side of the ey 
built by Richard Beauchamp, afterwards re 
St. Amand; it is Late Perpendicular in style. 
There are also some beautiful tombs and brasses 
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‘n the church and chapel, to the memory of 
Blizabeth Beauchamp, John Baynton, Sir 
Edward Baynton, Anne Pakyngton, and others. 
The party then inspected “ Old Bromham 
House,” which was formerly one of the principal 
halting-places for the nobility on their way to 
Bath. It was visited several times by James I., 
who hunted in the park. Close to the house are 
the remains of an old Roman villa, which were 
examined with much interest. Several bones 
and coins have been found there from time to 
time. Wans house and the Roman road were 
then visited, and the party next drove on to the 
mansion of Bowood, the princely residence of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. Many of the 
historical pictures were viewed with very great 
interest. After luncheon at the Lansdowne Arms, 
the drive was continued by Keeper’s Lodge 
to Spye Park, the residence of Major Spicer, and 
from thence past the conduit at Bowden Hill to 
Lacock Abbey, by Bewley Court. Atthe abbey 
the party were received by the owner, Mr. C. H. 
Talbot, who conducted them through the build- 
ing, of which he gave the history and described 
the leading architectural features. It was 
founded by the Countess Ela ia 1232. The 
abbey surrendered in 1539, and its site was 
granted to Sir William Sherington, and from his 
heirs came into the possession of the present 
family. It was strongly fortified during the 
Civil War for Charles I., but it surrendered to 
Fairfax immediately after Bristol and Devizes 
had fallen. The cloisters, which were greatly 
admired, are built in the Late Perpendicular 
style. On the stone groining of the roof are a 
series of shields of arms, including those of 
many old families, aad several others not satis- 
factorily identified. In the pavement are the 
remains of several interesting monumental 
memorials, including one of the foundress, 
Countess Ela. The remains of the refectory, 
dormitory, and sacristy were also visited and 
commented upon, as also were the Nuns’ kitchen 
and Chapter-house. The parish church and 
village cross were then visited, and the party 
returned to Devizes. 

At half-past eight p.m. @ meeting was held in 
the Town-hall, when an inspection of the ancient 
deeds and charters of Devizes was made by 
Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.R.S.L. (British 
Museum). Mr. Lambert, F.S.A., described the 
borough maces and regalia. 

Earl Nelson, in a brief closing address, sum- 
marised what had been done during the week. 
Besides getting a view of the worderful beauties 
of the county of Wilts, they had obtained a fair 
idea of the earthworks it contained, and how 
vast they were. He particularly noticed that 
what were formerly accepted as being Roman 
camps were now called British; and in the same 
way as these ground-works had been ascribed to 
the earlier inhabitants, so also many of the 
churches which had been called Norman were 
now called Saxon. This, he thought, was most 
reasonable, because the Norman style of archi- 
tecture first came into use under Edward the 
Confessor, and surely William I. would not have 
pulled down every scrap of Saxon building. 
Something had been done by Dr. Phené’s excel- 
lent paper to elucidate the mystery which had 
for ages hung over Stonehenge. He thought the 
outer entrenchment onght to be preserved from 
public matilation, and he hoped something would 
be done to keep those stones upright which 
were now falling. He should also much like 
to see the trilithon replaced which fell in 1797. 

Mr. Picton, F.S.A., proposed a vote of thanks 
to the noble chairman, who responded, and after 
several other complimentary votes of thanks 
had been passed the company separated. 

Although the business of the Congress formally 
closed with this meeting, on Monday morn- 
ing @ number of members started for War- 
minster en route to Longleat, the famous seat 
pearl pa - spr 8 The picture-gallery 
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The arrangements have been most satis- 
factorily carried out by the honorary local 
Secretaries, Mr. J. Reynolds, of Bristol, and 
Mr. W. H. Butcher, of Devizes. 








The Lord Lawrence Memorial.—The 
committee have determined upon the erection 
of a standing statue of Lord Lawrence at the 
south-east corner of Waterloo-place, just oppo- 
site the statue of Sir John Burgoyne, to which, 
48 regards size and effect, it will bear a con- 
Siderable resemblance. Mr. Boehm is executing 


ARCHAIOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 


Carchemish, the Capital of the Hittite King- 
dom.—The Times of the 19th inst. contains a 
long and interesting account of recent dis- 
coveries made at Carchemish during exca- 
vations conducted for the authorities of the 
British Museum, under the supervision of 
Mr. P. Henderson, the British Consul at 
Aleppo. At one point there was brought 
to light a large chamber, the walls of 
which were decorated with sculptures. The 
chamber is in the form of a corridor, such as 
those in the palaces at Nineveh; its length is 
60 ft., with a breadth of about 18 ft. The floor 
of this corridor being uncovered, it was found 
that there was a flight of broad steps leading 
from the lower city in the direction of the 
palace mound. The west wall of this corridor 
only remains in situ, and along it have been 
ranged a series of Hittite sculptures in bas- 
relief. In concluding his account of the dis- 
coveries, the writer expresses the. hope that the 
time is not far distant when the British Museum 
authorities may learn, perhaps from their Ger- 
man colleagues at Olympia, that digging and 
archeological exploration are two different 
things, and also that if excavations are to be 
any credit to those who undertake them they 
must be conducted by those who can bring a 
knowledge of the subject and an unvaried 
attention to bear on the works, so that all that 
is found may be secured. Such necessary 
attention cannot be expected from a consul 
whose seat of jurisdiction is more than ninety 
miles from the excavations, and who is ren- 
‘dered dependent on the honesty of a native 
overseer. 

Winchester.—During the last few weeks work- 

men have been employed in laying down drainage 
pipes throughout the cathedral enclosure at 
Winchester, and some interesting relics of 
Roman handiwork have been discovered. In 
Canon Warbuiton’s garden, situated on the 
north side of Dome-alley, was found a portion of 
a Roman pavement, which was slightly damaged 
in its removal to the Deanery; and a subsequent 
search revealed a further portion of the remains, 
which were embedded about 6 ft. below the 
surface, a short distance to the east from the 
first discovery. The pavement represented a 
border turning at right angles, but the centre 
portion was missing, its absence being accounted 
for by the fact that a tree had been planted 
over it. The spot in which this relic was dis- 
covered is situated about 120 yards south-east 
of the Roman pavement discovered in 1878 ia 
Minster-street, and which now occupies a con- 
spicuous position in the public museum in the 
city. 
Orkney.—The Scotsman says that some work- 
men, while trenching a mound in the island of 
Sanday, Orkney, the other day, after disclosing 
two solidly-built circular walls, 4 ft. thick, and 
about the same distance apart, came upon an 
underground passage 35 ft. long, and varying in 
width from 2 ft. to fully 4 ft., cut out of soft 
rock, and covered with broad heavy stones. 
The bottom is covered with clay, and does not 
seem to have been laid with stones. A number 
of bones have been found. 








SCHOOLS OF ART NATIONAL ‘ 
COMPETITION. 


Tue Science and Art Department have issued 
the report of the Examiners in the National 
Competition, 1880, of works sent up from schools 
of art. It states that the number of drawings sent 
up from the schools of art for examination this 
year was 169,147,,from 151 schools. Of these 
works, 989 were referred to the National Com- 
petition, being 406 less than in 1879, when the 
number was 1,395. The following are among 
the students rewarded in the National Com. 
petition, 1880 :— 

Gold Medals.—Alfred W. Bowcher, South Kensington, 
model of figure from life; John W. Bradburn, Coalbrook- 
date, design for a ceiling suitableforasynagogue ;Francis 
Gibbons, Cirencester, design for a mosaic pavement; Wil- 
liam Kitson, Westminster (Royal Architectural Museum), 
modelled design to fill a given space; Evangeline Stir- 
ling, South Kensington, model of a head from life. 
Silver Medals.—F rank Brown, Westminster (hovel Archi- 
tectural Museum), design for acountry house (four sheets); 
George F, Catchpole, Westmioster (Royal Architectural 
Museum), desiga for a soup tureen, candelabrum, and 
dioner plate; Gilbert 8. Doughty, Nottingham, design 
for a church (four sheets) ; Thomas Dutton, Nottingham, 
design for wall paper (two sheets); William 8, Feith, 
Lambeth, model of a head from the life, model ofa figure 
from life, seated ; 1, Cirencester, design aa 
a ball- 


r 
cup (two sheets), design for a portion of a side 


surface decoration ; William Kneen, Manchester (Gram 
mar School), design for wall paper; Fred. Marshall, 
Bloomsbury (Working Men’s College Art Class), chalk 
drawing of figure from antique ; Alonzo Middleton, Not- 
tingham, design for wall paper: Joha Smith, Coalbrook- 
dale, desigu for a loving-cap; William G. Thomas, West- 
minster (Royal Architectural Museum), desiga for iron 
gates (for two); Henry Tidmarsh, West London, desiga 
for a shield; Alfred Williamson, Leeds (Young Men's 
Christian Association Art Class), design for a church 
(five sheets) ; Austin Winterbottom, Sheffield, studies of 
the sycamore and chestnut in their different stages. 


The Examiners were as follow,— 


Figure.drawing and Painting.—Mr. P. Calde- 
ron, R.A., Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., Mr. W. F. 
Yeames, R.A.; Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., director 
for art; and Mr. H. A. Bowler, assistant director 
for art. 

Design, with Architecture and Modelling.—Mr. 
J. E. Boehm, A.R.A., Mr. William Morris, Mr. 
J. J. Stevenson, and the director and assistant- 
director for art. 

Design.—Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A., Mr. W. 
Morris, Mr. J. J. Stevenson, and the director and 
assistant-director for art. 

Painting in Oil and Water-colowrs.—Mr. W. F. 
Yeames, R.A., Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A., Mr. Val 
Prinsep, A.R.A., and the director and assistaut- 
director for art. 

The Examiners in the Architectural Section 
say,— 

** Some designs for panels were skilfully executed, 
though not in a sound method of ornamentation, the orna- 
ment being too cut out from the ground, and the treatment 
of the flowers too naturalistic and minute for proper com- 
bination with architectural forms. Some elaborate and 
well-executed drawings were submitted by the architec- 
tural classes, many of them by young students; their sub- 
jects were somewhat ambitious, but their treatment fairly 
justified the attempts to design important buildings. The 
examiners recognised these attempts by numerous awards, 
but they hope that instruction in this clas: will be extended 
in future, as it seems at present to be limi ed to the ex- 
clusive study of Gothic ecclesiastical architecture. Some 
designs for half-timbered houses were good, exhibiting 
somatimes, however, @ straining after picturesqueness by 
needless irregularity of plan and complexity of rooting in- 
stead of order and symmetry, which would be the first 
aims of architectural design. Irregularities should not be 
sought for their own sake, but should arise from and yive 
evidence of some necessity for their occurrence. A panel 
for aroom competing for the Plasterers’ Company’s prize, 
and designed for execution in relief, showed much fine 
sense of the proper distribution, relative projection, and 
variety of surfsce of the eleraents of which it was composed, 
but lost some of its effect owing to a want of knowledge of 
the human figure on the part of the student, who otherwise 
exhibits great capacity for designing. A good design for 
a mosaic pavement, with correct classical feeling, sent from 
Cirencester, was awarded with a gold medal; as was 
design for a ceiling suitable for a synagozue from Coa)l- 
brookdale,’’ 








UNHEALTHY DWELLINGS IN 
LIVERPOOL. 


Art the meeting of the Liverpool City Council 
on the 4th inst., the Health Committee called 
attention to a report of the medical officer of 
health, presented in pursuance of the Liverpool 
Sanitary Amendment Act, 1864, as to premises 
which ought to be demolished or structurally 
improved, and which will be submitted to the 
grand jury at the Quarter Sessions as the sixth 
presentment under the Act. 

Alderman A. B. Forwood said that about 
eighteen months ago the Health Committee 
promoted the obtaining of a provisional order 
to amend the Sanitary Act of 1854, whereby 
they could take measures to improve the sani- 
tary condition of the courts and alleys of the 
town in a less expensive mode than they had 
hitherto been able to do under the Act of 1864, 
Under that Act the medical officer was all- 
powerfal; if he certified that certain premises 
were injurious to health, they had no control 
over that certification ; but ifit went to the grand 
jary, and they inspected the premises, and if 
they were of opinion that the medical officer was 
right in his statement, they authorised the 
taking of these premises under the conditions 
of the Act of Parliament. The medical officer 
had drawn up this presentment, and prepared 
his plan, which would be submitted to the grand 
jury at the next sessions.. The general plan 
adopted by the medical officer was to remove 
the houses at the entrances of those closed-in 
courts that existed in the town. There were 
many courts in the town which were approached 
by passages; all chance of ventilation or air 
was prevented by these houses in front. In 
most cases the medical officer had proposed to 
demolish these houses in order to throw air and 
light into the courts. It was also proposed to 
remove premises to the rear of the frout houses 
which were obstructing ventilation; and he 
thought from the care the medical officer had 
shown in going throngh the different districts 
that he would be able to make these streets ana 
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go to the great cost of taking them all under 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Act. The change 
effected by the provisional order had more 
particular reference to arbitration. Instead of 
the owners of each individual property having 
any right to ask for arbitration, the local 
Government Board would appoint one arbitrator, 
who would hear all the cases and give a decision 
in each case, by which they would save a great 
amount of expense. Instead of having an 
average of 1301. or 1401. to pay for these 
miserable houses, which involved a large 
amount of legal expense, he hoped they would 
be able, under the provisional order, to do it for 
half the amount. 








NEW BUILDINGS ON THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


A Brit is at present before Parliament to 
enable the Corporation of London to enter into 
certain arrangements with the Government as 
to the sale of land on the Thames Embank- 
ment (on part of the site of the City Gasworks), 
for the erection of a new Mint. The City Lands 
Committee reported, at a recent meeting of the 
Court of Common Oouncil, that in pursuance of 
a reference tothem in February last, they had 
proceeded with the negotiations for the acquisi- 
tion by the Government of a portion of the Jand 
belonging to the Corporation on the Victoria 
Embankment, consisting of about three acres, 
for the erection of a new Mint; and for the ac- 
quisition, by the Corporation, of the premises 
in Basinghall-street, formerly used for the pur- 
poses of the Bankruptcy Court. Mr. George 
Pownall was appointed by the Government to 
meet the City Architect for the purpose of deter- 
mining the sum to be paid by the Government 
for the fee simple of the land to be purchased, 
as wellas the sum to be paid by the Corpora- 
tion for the old Bankruptcy Court premises, 
with the usual power to appoint an umpire. 
Mr. Pownall:-and the City Architect not having 
been able to agree as to the amounts to be paid 
for the said properties, they referred the deter- 
mination thereof to Mr. E. N. Clifton, who had 
since made his award, settling and determining 
the value of the fee simple in possession of the 
land in Basinghall-street at 93,500/., and the 
value of the fee simple in possession of the land 
on the Victoria Embankment at 254,4751. These 
arrangements were conditional on the Act being 
obtained. As our readers know, the new build- 
ings for the City of London School are about to 
be erected on the west side of De Keyser’s 
Royal Hotel; and westward of the school build- 
ings a new street running northwards to White- 
friars-street is about to be constructed. The 
proposed new buildings for Sion College, the new 
hall for the Grocers’ Company, and the new 
Mint, will fill up the remainder of the large 
area now vacant. The works for the extension 
of De Keyser’s Hotel eastward into New Bridge- 
street are now in full progress, so that we may 
hope that before very long the City-end of the 
Victoria Embankment will assume a finished 
aspect. The site of the Bankruptcy Court in 
Basinghall-street will probably be devoted to 
the erection of a new Council Chamber adjoin- 
ing the existing Corporation buildings at Guild- 








THE TREES IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


For several years past we have from time to 
time called attention to the urgent necessity 
of removing the many decaying and decayed 
trees which have so long disfigured this sylvan 
retreat, and we are glad to note that the work is 
now being energetically taken in hand. The work 
of tree-felling must now of necessity be much 
more extensive than would have been needful 
had timely heed been given to advice and re- 
monstrances. It is satisfactory to be assured 
that the axe will be wielded warily as well as 
boldly. 








AN APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL IN 
ROUEN. 


Tus institution was founded by the Munici- 
pality of Rouen in May, 1878. The trades 
taught are those connected with the working of 
wood, meta], and leather. There are, at the 
present time, about forty pupils. They are 
admitted at twelve years of age, when they 
leave the primary schovls, and the term of 
apprenticeship is three years. Our informant 
says the results promise to be satisfactory. 


SONNET. 
LILIAN ADELAIDE NEILSON. 


An exit, and re-entrance death-debsrred :— 
Gone Lilian Neilson, with steps of fleetness ! 
Silent now thy voice’s rhythmic neatness ; 
Thy careful, bright career too early marred. 
Howe’er to thee the problem might be hard, 
Well didst thou present in due completeness 
The fine human warmth and southern sweetness 
Of him, the world’s dear sympathetic bard. 
Much moved to mourn in verses over thee, 
My trembling lute I sadly took, this plaint 
To sing of Juliet we no more shall see: 
In hope that tones here struck without constraint, 
Might for others also tell in melody 
The grief for one, who many griefs could paint. 
E. Cc. i 











THE LATE MR. BENJAMIN FERREY, 
. ARCHITECT. 


WE record with extreme regret the death 
of Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, F.S.A., which took 
place on Sunday last at his residence, 55, 
Inverness-terrace; the cause was weak 
action of the heart and general decline. 
Few men in the profession have been more 
generally popular, and his departure will 
be lamented by many friends. We shall 
give some account of his life and works in 
our next. Mr. Ferrey was in his seventy- 
first year, having been born April 1st, 1810. 

















EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL, 1880. 


Tue Master Builders of Great Britain have 
petitioned the House of Lords, praying that their 
Lordships will make such alterations in the Bill 
as will bring it into accord with the following 


objections :— 
OBJECTIONS 


Of the Master Builders of the United Kingdom to the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, 1880, as passed by the Hon. 
House of Commons, 

We beg to Submit,— 

1. That the Master Buiders of the United Kingdom 
employ a larger number of hands than are employed in any 
other branch of industry proposed to be affected by the 
present Bill. 

2. That, while many other clauses of the Bill are open 
to objection, Sub-clause 3 of Clause 1 is the most objec- 
tionable, as the one which entails the greatest hardship 
upon employers, and especially those engaged in the 
building trade. 

8. That it appeared from the observations of H.M. 
Government, that the object and scope of the Bill was 
only to render the ouplayer liable for the acts of a person 
‘to whom the employer distinctly delegates his own 
authority,’”’ and the definition introduced into the Bill, of 
a ‘‘ person who has superintendence entrusted to him,” is 
‘*a person whose sole or principal duty is that of super- 
intendence, and who is not ordinarily engaged in manual 
labour.” 

4, That Sub-clause 3 is in direct contradiction to such 
definition, and thereby (so far at least as builders are con- 
cerned), almost abolishes the defence of common employ- 
ment, nearly every one employed being under the direction 
of some other. For the above reasons it is humbly sub- 
mitted that it will be just and expedient that Sub-clause 3 
should be omitted from the Bill, which would then leave 
every employer liable for the acts of his authorised super- 
intendents. 

5. That in regard to Sub-section 4 in Clause 2, it is sub- 
mitted that it would be impossible in most cases to prove 
that the workman knew of the defect or ay ogee which 
caused his injury, and it is therefore desirable to alter the 
=— as follows, by inserting the words hereinafter put in 
italics :— 

In any case where the workman knew, or with ordinary 
care would have known, of the defect or negligence which 
caused his injury, or was aware of any oe pte conduct on 
the part of others in the same employ which tended to cause 
his injury, and failed within a reasonable time to give, or 
cause to be given, information thereof to the employer or 
some person superior to himself in the service of the em- 
ployer, unless he was aware that the employer or such 
superior slzendy knew of the said defect or negligence, 

ENJAMIN HANNEN, 

President of the Builders’ Society. 

Gzo. F. Trotiorz, 
President of the Central Association 

of London Builders, 

SrantEy G. Brep, 
Vice-President of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Builders of Great 

Britain. 
London, August 20th, 1880, 
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The Cathedral at Truro is steadily making 
progress. Attention is centralised on the foun- 
dations, and these are being got in. The exca- 
vating is going on down to 5 ft. below the line 
of the crypt-floor line. The concrete footings 
for the east-wall are finished, and up to that 
level. The foundations all rest upon the solid 
rock 10 ft. 6 in. below the ground at the east end, 
and 16 ft. 6 in. below the nave floor line. A 
scaffold is up around the old spire, which is 








some 120 ft, high, and it is being removed. 








THE ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION, 


THE proposed scheme for the transfor of the 
Royal Manchester Institution, Mosley-street, to 
the Corporation of Manchester as g publig 
gift, has been issued, with an explanatory letter 
to the governors of the institution, the com- 
mittee to whom the matter was referred havin 
delayed action until the question of the Manley 
Hall purchase was settled. 

The proposed scheme is drafted as follows :— 


1, The Royal Manchester Institution, as at present con. 
stituted, shail be dissolved, and the entire landed property, 
and the pictures an¢ other effects in the building belong. 
ing thereto, shall be conveyed and transferred to the cor. 
poration of the city of Manchester as a public gift from 
the governors of the Institution, to be held by the Cor. 
poration upon trusts to be mutually settled for public 
purposes, 

2, The corporation shall provide an endowment of 2,000 
annually, to be devoted to the purchase of works of art by 
— - time a permanent art-gallery for the city will be 

‘ormed., 

3. The chief rents shall be paid by the corporation, 

4, The corporation shall maintain the institution in a 
state of efficiency; and if any surplus arise from erhi. 
bitions or other sources, such surplus shall be expended 
from time to time in the development of the permanent 
art-gallery, 

5, The governing body shall be a composite committee 
a wa | of members of the corporation and members 
selected from the governors of the Royal Institution, in 
such proportions as may be mutually agreed upon. 

6. All existing privileges of governors and their families 
shall be nenevall 

7. The art-gallery shall be open free to the public on 
such days of the week as the governing body shall deter. 
mine, and they shall also have the power to Jecide on the 
terms and conditions of admission on other days, 

8. The above are proposed as the general principles, 
subject to such modifications as may be found necessary, 
By order of the council. 

R. F. ArnswortH, M.D., Chairman, 
E, Satomons, F.R.I.B.A., Hon, Secretary, 

Manchester, August 4, 1880. 


The approval of the governors of the Institu. 
tion has yet to be obtained. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
SURVEYING CLASS. 


Amone the many and great advantages 
offered by the Association to the junior mem- 
bers and students of the architectural profession 
is the Surveying Class. This year’s course of 
lessons has just been brought to a close. 


Arrangements were made with Mr. A, T. Walmisley 
(civil engineer), of 5, Westminster-chambers, Victoria- 
street, to give twelve lessons (six indoor lectures and six 
field lessons), which should embrace surveying with chain 
only ; with chain and theodolite plotting ; various methods 
of setting out curves with and without the theodolite; 
explanation of rules and tables connected therewith; the 
box-sextant and optical square protractor and vernier ex- 
plained ; levelling, adjustment for reversion and collima- 
tion explained and illustrated practically; calculations of 
areas by the planimeter; contours; calculation of drain- 
age areas and capacities of reservoirs; calculation by 
Bidder’s tables of earthwork in banks and cuttings from 
railway sections; the eidograph explained. In short, 
the instruction included every branch of land-survey- 
ing likely to fall within the experience of an archi- 
tect, and Mr,Walmisley certainly spared no pains to make 
it thorough as well as comprehensive. _ 

It is to be hoped when the class is more regularly 
established and more widely known the members of the 
Association will more numerously avail themselves of its 
invaluable help. 








PARLIAMENTARY JOTTINGS. 

Employers’ Liability Bill_—This Bill was 
brought up and read the first time in the 
House of Lords on the 19th inst., and was 
read a second time by their lordehips on Tuesday. 

Lower Thames Valley Drainage.—In the House 
of Commons, on the 19th inst,, Mr. Brodrick 
asked the President of the Local Government 
Board whether, considering that the inquiry of 
the inspectors into the Lower Thames Valley 
Drainage scheme terminated nearly three months 
ago, and that the scheme was condemned by & 
vote of the House of Commons last session, he 
could give a guarantee that the decision of the 
Local Government Board should be announced 
at a time when the attention of Parliament 
might be called to it. Mr. Dodson, in reply, 
said: I cannot guarantee that the decision of 
the Board shall be announced before the close 
of the session, as I must have time to master 
the voluminous evidence, and it would not be 
fair towards the parties interested to keep them 
in suspense until next year. If, however, the 
Board should decide to grant the provisio 
order applied for, the order would have ” 
validity until confirmed by an Act, so tha 
ample opportunity will be afforded for its con- 
sideration by the House. 

The British and Natural History Museums.— 
In the House of Commons, on the 19th inst., 
Mr. Gibson asked the Right Hon. the senior 
member for Cambridge University, one of the 
trustees of the British Museum, whether the 
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original estimate for the furniture and fittings 
of the new natural history museum was 177,5701. ; 
whether of that sum there had only been 
actually granted the sum of 60,0007. in three 
successive instalments, leaving yet to be granted 
the sum of 117,5701.; whether, if the grants on 
account of original estimate were not in future 
largely increased, the removal of the Natural 
History collections might not be much retarded ; 
and, whether the trustees of the British Museum 
would again bring the matter under the notice 
of the Treasury, and thus secure the speedy 
realisation of the advantages for which the 
public had already paid considerable sums.— 
In reply, Mr. Walpole said, the question involves 
four queries. In answer to the first, it is the 
fact that 177,5701. was the criginal estimate 
for the furniture and fittings of the new 
Natural History Museum. In answer to the 
second, the sum actually granted this year is 
only 60,0007. In answer to the third, it is 
obvious in that state of facts the removal of the 
national collections must necessarily be retarded 
if the grant of 20,0001. is not largely increased 
next year. In answer to the fourth, when the 


trustees meet next November to consider the 


estimates, I have no doubt they will bring this 
matter under the notice of the Treasury, in the 
hope that they will be able to accede to a much 
larger grant for the ensuing year, otherwise the 
exhibition of the zoological collections must 
necessarily be postponed. 

National Portrait Gallery.—In the House of 
Commons on Monday last, Lord F. Cavendish, in 
reply to Mr. Beresford-Hope, stated that autho- 
rity had been given to the Board of Works to 
make the alterations which were considered 
necessary for the protection of the National 
Portrait Gallery from fire. These works will be 
proceeded with at once. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


International Conference.—A telegram from 
New York, dated the -19th inst., says that Mr. 
Evarts, Secretary of State, has sent a circular 
through the American Ministers abroad inviting 
the maritime Powers of the world to send 
representatives to an International Sanitary 
Conference to be opened at Washington on the 
1st of January, 1881, with a view to securing 
a system of notification of the actual sanitary 
condition of the ports under the jurisdiction of 
the respective Powers, and of vessels sailing 
from those ports. 

Sewer Ventilation at Portobello.—Serious 
complaints having been made of a nuisauce 
caused by the ventilation of the sewers of 
Portobello by means of gratings opening into 
the middle of the streets, Mr. Malcolm M‘Neill 
and Dr. H. D. Littlejohn have held an official 
inquiry into the matter. Their report, just pub- 
lished, says that there can be no doubt that in 
theory the system of sewer ventilation adopted 
in Portobello is a good one, and is advocated by 
eminent sanitary authorities. But, the reporters 
add, “In any plan of free ventilation of the 
sewers of a town by openings in the roadway, 
if a nuisance from the escape of offensive odours 
from the drains is to be avoided, it is absolutely 
necessary that the drains themselves must be 
properly laid, and at the same time be of the 
best construction. . . . . The plans of short air- 
shafts from the drains opening on the roadway 
were obtained from the neighbouring burgh of 
Leith, where the system had been partially 
introduced, and, without availing themselves of 
the experience of the Leith Burgh Surveyor, 
the Local Authority proceeded to carry out the 
Bystem of open street sewer ventilation in 
Portobello with the assistance of an ordinary 
tradesman. If a practical engineer had been 
consulted, and if he had strongly recommended 
the system in question, there can be no doubt 
that the whole sewerage of the burgh would 
have been overhauled and in part recon- 
structed. After this had been done, at points 
which would be determined by careful engi- 
neering experiments, the best sites for the 

t openings would be selected, and the 
ratepayers would thas have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the Local Authority had availed 

emselves of sound engineering skill, and that 
the system was being tried under the best pos- 
sible conditions. But Portobello, in addition to 
P+ aie construction of drains, has special 
ifficulties connected with its site as a town 


which rendered great care n in the! 
5 . ecessary in the- 
Peon of this system of sewer ventilation, | value of the b 
are tide-locked for a considerable | 


Portion of the twenty-four hours, and the 





sewage is thus accumulated for several hours 
in the drains, which, wherever imperfect, are 
thus subjected to the agitation of deposits along 
their course, and to the consequent escape of 
offensive odours.” 








THE NUDE: . 
ANOTHER THEORY. 


In Eve’s happy time there was no “ society,’”’ 
For all the world knows poor Adam was none, 
That when he went out he seldom came home to tea, 
And so her best muslin was never undone, 


You talk of the nude,—of this they’d satiety, 
Where there’s no Mrs, Grundy the nude is full dress ; 
Flounces of fig-leaf would have been impropriety, 
Things that grave Adam would have had to repress. 


But stay! you forget, there was then no occasion, 
For jerseys, for lacing, for flounces at all, 

These didn’t come in till the serpent’s persuasion, 
These didn’t come in till after the fall. 


The apron, ’tis clear, came in with bad morals, 
Your social arrangements all came in with sin, 

Eve’s daughters by dressing no longer seek laurels, 
We may therefore conclude the nude has come in. 


The ball-roomis platform for groups of poses plastiques, 
And damsels of flesh with the marble will vie, 

Whilst the stage is the scene of naked gymnastic, 
And Venus displays her limbs next to the sky, 


Days of pure thoughts must be surely returning, 
We shall see native Eves in the Park, in the Row, 
Whilst a crowd of young athletes with genius burning, 
Will pass with lids drooping, and seem not to know. 
Murer. 








COMPENSATION CASES. 


Value of 14 ft. in Gracechurch - street.— 
An action was tried last week before a special 
jury and Sir Thomas Chambers, Q.C., M.P., 
the Recorder, to assess the compensation pay- 
able to Mr. John Wilkinson, in respect of his 
freehold premises, No. 90, Gracechurch-street, 
possessing a frontage of 14 ft. to that thorough- 
fare, and covering a superficial area of some 
640 ft., in consequence of the land being 
required by the Corporation of London for 
the improvements and approaches to the 
new Leadenhall Market. The evidence as to 
the value of the freehold on the part of 
the claimant exceeded by one-third that of 
the valuers for the Corporation. For the 
former, Mr. Edmond F. Faller (Fuller & Fuller), 
Queen.street, City, who had prepared the claim, 
submitted 6007. a year as the annual value of 
the premises to an outsider, and some 10 per 
cent. more to the tenant in possession. On the 
part of the Corporation, the highest estimate 
was 4501. a year, or 103. a foot rental for the 
land at twenty years’ purchase, and cost of the 
buildings added thereto. The claimant stated 
that he rented the premises some twenty-six 
years ago at 901. a year, and that he purchased 
them about twenty-three years back for 1,8001. 
In the end a verdict was returned for 16,5001., 
including the fixtures, agreed at 4181. This 
result was, it is said, arrived at by the jury 
assessing the rental value at 5501. a year, or 
12,1001. for the freehold, being about 181. 18s. 
a foot, or 823,284). per acre, as against about 
21. 15s. per foot, the pvrchase-money paid in 
1857, to which they added upwards of 3} years’ 
purchase of the profits made out of the business 
as compensation. 





Birnbaum v. The Corporation of London.— 
On the 19th inst., the claim of Mr. Bernard 
Birnbaum, of 89, Gracechurch-street, was heard 
before the Recorder and a special jury. 


The plaintiff, a manufacturer of waterproof and gutta- 
percha goods, some years ago purchased the residue of 
the lease of his Vago which were not only valuable for 
the purposes of his business, but for letting. The lease 
had to run for five years and a half, and . Birnbaum 
expected a renewal, Being at a corner, the position was 
rendered more valuable for such purposes as advertising. 
The yearly rental, when the lease was acquired by 
the claimant in 1866, was 3202, It was now considerably 
in excess, and it was estimated at the present 
time the improved net rental was at least 290/., or 600/, 


altogether, 

‘Me. Collins was called, and deposed thst he had ex- 
amined the property. Part of it was let off at very low 
rentals. He estimated the net improved rental at 290/. per 
annum, which, calculated on the 6 per cent, table, and 
multiplied five and a-half years’ purchase, gave a total 
of 1,5952, Adding the 10 per cent, for compulsory purchase 
and the sum allowed for fixtures, he arrived at a total of 
1,9462, 10s. as the value of the building, without taking 
into account loss of 





&o, 
Mr. Farmer stated that he considered the net improved 
rental to be 2807. per annum, and he considered that the 
was 1,8862. In cross-examination, he 


said that the premises were in a dirty condition, and 


Mr. Faller and Mr. Eason gave confirmatory testimony 
whilst Mr. Davids (of Messrs. Harvey & Davids) estima’ 
the improved rental at 4202. . 

For the Corporation, Mr. Trist and Mr. Driver were 
examined, and these gentlemen valued the improved rental 
at 2097. and 1902. respectively. 

The jury, after a short deliberation, awarded the com- 
y= a as follows: 1,5122. 10s. for lease, including the 

0 per cent. for compulsory purchase ; 1922. 10s. for fix- 
tures; 3652, for goodwill; and depreciation of stock, 
2502. : total, 2,3202. 











THE COLLEGE FITTINGS AT YEDO, 
JAPAN. 


Sirn,—I have seen the letter of M. De Boin- 
ville, taking exception to the good opinion I 
have formed of the Physical College fittings at 
Yedo, which were suggested by Professor Ayrton, 
and ably carried out by the architect. 

Dr. Williamson, of University College, who 
took the chair at my lecture (but who is not a 
professor of Kivy’s College), admitted the 
original character of the fittings to which I re- 
ferred, so far as he knew, and I have said no 
“more. 

I am not aware that I have given any privi- 
leged information, or described anything not 
justified by the subject under discussion. 

I certainly did not wander awav into a de- 
scription of the architectural excellences of the 
buildings forming the College at Japan, nor did 
I allude to any defects; but I simply drew the 
attention of the audience to a class of specially- 
designed fittings in one department only, the 
particulars of which were given to me by their 
originator, though not their executor, and I still 
think them highly creditable to both, and to the 
enterprising founders of a technical college the 
like of which is scarcely equalled out of Japan. 

Epw. C. Rosins. 








SEWAGE AND TH& THAMES. 


Sin,—Observing in the Builder of the 7th 
inst. the trouble the London sewage is occasion- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Woolwich, let me 
ask,—is it impracticable to treat this large 
mass on the same principle as the smaller 
volume flowing out of the sewers at Taunton is 
treated? There I was recently shown by the 
surveyor a perfectly clear and pellucid stream of 
water passing from their sewage works, and 
causing no nuisance whatever in the river. 
Whereas, before the establishment of these 
works, fish could not live in the river, they now 
are to be seen, not only above the sewage 
works, but in all parts, even to the very outlet 
from the works. 

Clearly, therefore, the only difficulty would 
be an engineering one, in applying the same 
system on a large scale to the London sewage. 
It would be difficult to conceive that engineer- 
ing skill is not equal to such a task. 

. FELDSPAR. 








PIN DOVETAILING MACHINE. 


Havine paid a visit a few days since to the 
Bow and Bromley Institute (above the North 
London Railway Station, Bow, E.), where a 
Workman’s Exhibition is now being held, 
amongst the many models shown there my 
attention was particularly attracted to a good 
specimen of pin dovetailing, in the form of a 
square pedestal produced by a machine on an 
entirely new principle, invented by Mr. P. Hack- 
worth, foreman machinist to Mr. W. Brass, con- 
tractor, Old-street, St. Luke’s. Being allowed 
by Mr. Hackworth to inspect the machine, I 
consider the simplicity and ingenuity of its con- 
struction, coupled with its low cost, should 
recommend it to the notice of those interested, 
namely, builders, cabinet and pianoforte makers, 
box and drawer makers, shop-fitters, and many 
others where it might be employed to great 
advantage, JOHN RENNIE. 








“ BUILDING LINE.” 
81z,—Will some of your correspondents kindly reply to 
the following questions :— 


lst. Is there any authority, urban or suburban, can 
PM sn me to build ap to my Dailding line? I want to go 
9 ft. behind it. 


2nd. What steps can I take when the local authorities 
refuse to pass my plans because of my setting-back ? 


Ea 


Lambeth Palace Library will be closed for 
the recess for six weeks from the 30th inst. The 
new collection of pamphlets on the monastic 
literature of England and Wales is rapidly in- 





would require the expenditure of 100/, to put them in 


creasing by the gifts of authors and societies, 







! 


aera, 
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GAS JOTTINGS. 


Lancaster.—The Gas Committee of the Lan- 
caster Corporation, who came into possession of 
the Lancaster Gas Company’s concern in July, 
1879, report that, after allowing for interest on 
capital, the net profit on the first year’s working 
amounts to 2,3351. They have resolved to 
reduce the price of gas to small consumers 
from 4s. 2d. to 3s. 8d. per 1,000 cubic feet, and 
to large consumers from 3s. 8d. to 3s. 6d. 

Oldham.—The gross profits of the Oldham 
Corporation Gas Works on last year’s working 
were 25,8001. The sum of 13,5001. was handed 
over to the borough fund, to be applied in aid 
of the rates. The price of gas is 4s. 2d. per 
1,000, with discounts for ready money. 








Hooks. 


British Bee-Farming : Its Profits and Pleasures. 
By Jas. F. Roninson. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 1880. 

TueRE are many ways in which, with much 

pleasure to themselves, people with a head on 

their shoulders and a fair amount of energy 
may make money, who now merely moon about 
and wish they could do so. As our author 
quotes,— 

*¢ The wise and active conquer difficulties 

By daring to attempt them. Folly and sloth 

Shiver and shrink at sight of toil end trouble, 

And make the impossibilities they fear.” 
Among these ways, at any rate with persons 
living out of town, should be placed bee-keeping, 
or, as it has come to be termed, bee-farming, 
conceruing which Mr. Robinson has “ no hesita- 
tion in saying, ttat in proportion to the capital 
expended, bee-farming will be found the most 
profitable business known.” From 61. to 9/. per 
avnum may be made per hive, and twenty hives 
may be as easily looked after as one. Moreover, 
we import haondreds of tons of honey annually 
from Italy and elsewhere, which might be as well 
produced in heathery England. To get the 
most out of a hive some knowledge is, of course, 
necessary, and this Mr. Robinson’s book now 
before us supplies. It is clearly written and 
full of practical information. 





Breweries and Maltings; their Arrangement, 
Construction, Machinery, and Plant. By Gro. 
ScaMett, F.R.1.B.A. Second Edition, en- 
larged, by Frepx. Coryer, O.E. London: KE. 
& F.N. Spon. 1880. 

We need merely mention the issue of a new 
edition of Mr. Scamell’s book. On its ap- 
pearance we made its contents fully known, 
and assisted in obtaining for it a considerable 
circulation. The new edition has been partly 
re-written by Mr. Colyer. It contains twenty 
pages of plans and sections. It has been pub- 
lished a little too soon to include the alterations 
which will be required by the recent changes in 
the Excise Laws. 





Views of Ancient Buildings Illustrative of the 
Domestic Architecture of the Parish of Halifaa. 
By Joun LertanD. Halifax: R. Leyland & 
Son. 1879. 

Hauirax is rich in residences of the fifteenth, 

sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, and it was 

most desirable that some record of them 
should be preserved before time or further 
restorations should make the task more diffi- 
cult. When we read in the first page of the 
introduction that, ‘Though diversities of taste 
may still exist, there can be no doubt that 
already the general opinion of this country is in 
favour of a return to the architecture of our 
forefathers of Medimwval times, both in eccle- 
siastical and domestic buildings,” the impression 
is given that it must have been written much 
longer ago than 1879, though only just now pub- 
lished. And yet, on the other hand, it would 
seem obvious that Mr. Leyland’s antiquarian 
studies have not been carried very far back, or 
he would scarcely have commenced his book 
with the assertion that, “It was the late 

Augustus Welby Pagin who first pointed out the 

perfection and grandeur of the cathedrals, 

abbeys,” &c., of the great architectural ages of 

England. The work is of folio size, and includes 

twenty-five plates. There is not much art in 

the drawings, reproduced by the now inevitable 
photo-lithographer, but they serve to convey 
with exoctness the aspect and style of the 
various structures, so we have reason to be 





obliged to Mr. Leyland, and we hope his 
example will be followed by dwellers in other 
localities. 





Notes on Sketching Tours. By an Architect. 
B. T. Batsford, 52, High Holborn. 1880. 
TuIs is an able and a charming little book, and 
is likely no§ only to lead those who always 
sketched to sketch the more, but to make 
many sketch who ne’er did so before. The 
“architect” is Mr. Henry Taylor, of Man- 
chester, who sketches very well himself, and 
gives numerous examples. Good lines of 
country are pointed out both at home and 
abroad, and the author gives references to a 
large number of books, as he goes along, in a 
simple and natural manner, calculated to lead 
the student to look them up, und make the 
most of them. Nota bene.—It is not necessary 
to be an architect to derive advantage from 

these ‘“ Notes.” 








Mliscellanen, 


Chemical Ventilation.—On the 18th inst. 
Dr. Richard Neale, in the presence of a number 
of engineers, gave a demonstration of a scheme 
to purify the foul air of tunnels, mines, cabins, 
churches, theatres, hospitals, and other build- 
ings. The Lancet says:—The proposal promises 
to create a new era in ventilation. Nearly all 
attempts hitherto made to purify the air in 
crowded buildings have been mechanical, and 
have consisted of driving out the foul air by 
currents of fresh air. Dr. Neale’s proposal, on 
the other hand, is a chemical one, and is de- 
signed to destroy the poisonous gases. It is not, 
of course, intended to supersede ordinary venti- 
lation by currents, but rather to act ag an 
auxiliary. The essence of the scheme is the 
adoption of some simple chemical facts. As the 
lungs of living beings appropriate oxygen and 
give off carbonic acid gas, Dr. Neale proposes 
to make a “chemical lung” which will appro- 
priate carbonic acid and sulphurous gases from 
the air containing them, without yielding any 
products in exchange. The air in the tunnels 
of the Underground Railway was referred to as 
a conspicuous and well-known example of im- 
purity irremediable by mechanical means. The 
principal deleterious gases in this instance are 
carbonic acid and sulphurous gases and carbonic 
oxide. All these, but especially the two former, 
may, Dr. Neale maintains, be easily got rid of 
by chemical means. By mixing a solution of 
sulphurous acid and water in a flask, Dr. Neale 
made an excellent imitation of the air at the 
Baker-street or Portland-road station. Hethen 
added a small quantity of solution of caustic 
soda, and agitated the flask briskly for a few 
seconds, and immediately the sulphurous smell 
was abolished. Into the same flask a current of 
carbonic acid gas was next passed, so that a 
lighted taper introduced into the flask was at 
once extinguished. After a few shakings a 
lighted taper was again introduced and burnt 
with a bright steady flame, showing that the 
soda had taken upthe acid. Similar experi- 
ments were made with solutions of caustic lime. 

Burning of the Lyceum Theatre, Sun- 
derland. — This structure has gone the 
way of all theatres. It was designed by Mr. 
Thomas Moore, architect, Sunderland, and was 
opened to the public for the first time on the 
29th of September, 1856, its erection having 
occupied just twenty weeks. The building was 
106 ft.9 in. in length, and its original breadth 
was 48 ft., but some time after it was finished 
the house adjacent to it on the northward was 
added on to it, and its width then became 72 ft. 
6 in. The front is about 55 ft. in height, and 
from the floor of the pit to the ceiling the mea- 
suring line gives a record of 38 ft. The audi- 
torium was of semicircular shape, and it 
measured 44 ft. in width at the proscenium, 
whilst from the edge of the stage to the front 
of the dress circle the distance was 30 ft. The 
stage was 55 ft. deep. The fabric of the build. 
ing cost within a trifle of 7,0001. The carpenters’ 
shop was situated close to the roof of the theatre, 
and it was here that on Thursday night in last 
week the fire broke out. No one was in the 
building at the time, and it is quite impossible 
even to hazard a guess at the cause of the 
outbreak. 

Mr. Joseph Newton, C.E., who as president 
for twenty-four years has promoted the welfare 
of the London Association of Foreman Engineers 
and Draughtsmen, has been presented with 
100 sovereigns and a timepiece. 





te 


Mr. Robert Charles Ransome, the seni 
partner in the firm of Ransomes, Sims, & Head 
Orwell Works, Ipswich, one of the oldest agri. 
cultural engineering works in the countr : 
returned to the works on the 9th inst., stu 
nine months’ tour round the world, taken for the 
benefit of his health. His return was the occa. 
sion of a remarkably congratalatory gatherip 
of the whole of those engaged in the winks, 
and the presentation of an illuminated address, 
aud a handsome album containing the signa. 
tures of the 1,150 persons employed by the firm 
These, in a neat and very appropriate speech, 
were presented by Mr. Henry Alexander Byng, 
C.E., and as suitably acknowledged by Mr. 
Ransome. Mr. G. A. Biddell, C.E., then made 
a characteristic speech, in which, after re-echo- 
ing the welcome of the address, he took occasion 
to refer to foreign competition, which, he said 
was not so much in the hands of the masters me 
of the men, and that the performance of 
thoroughly good, honest work in every respect 
was most necessary, and the strongest meang 
of defying it. Mr. W. D. Sims, many years a 
partner in the firm, and Mr. J. E. Ransome 
made some remarks cn the occasion.—Enginee-, 

Death by Lead Poisoning.— Last week 
Mr. Payne, the City Coroner, held an inquest at 
the Mortuary, Golden-lane, Barbican, on the 
body of Mary Ann Donovan, aged thirty. Evi. 
dence was adduced showing that the deceased, 
a single woman, earned ber living by working 
at a white-lead factory in Hoxton. On the 13th 
inst. she was seized with what appeared to be 
a fit, and was removed to St. Luke’s Infirmary 
City-road. The next day being Saturday, she 
left the infirmary to go and take her wages. 
The following day she complained of being ill 
and of having severe pains in the head, which 
continued until the morning of the 17th inst., 
when her landlady, went for a medical order for 
the parish doctor. That was at ten o’clock in 
the mornirg, but owing to the doctor and his 
assistant being out on professional business, no 
doctor attended until about one o’clock, when 
Donovan had been dead an hour orsgo. Dr. 
Reed deposed at the inquest that there were 
distinct marks of lead poisoning to be seen 
between the teeth and gums of the deceased’s 
mouth, the effect of the employment she had 
followed. The cause of death was an apoplectic 
or epileptic fit, produced by the lead poisoning. 
A verdict in accordance with this evidence was 
returned by the jury. 

The Ruins of Conway Castle.—A Shiews- 
bury paper says,—Visitors who approach Con- 
way by rail from the Chester side are often 
surprised, and doubtless alarmed, to see, upon 
emerging from the tubular bridge, the vast 
fragment of one of the towers of the old castle 
suspended some 40 ft. above them, and clinging 
to the picturesque ruin in a way which awakens 
fears for its security. The peculiar position of 
this ruined tower, which is known as Twr Darn, 
is said to be due to the avarice of some of the 
old inhabitants of Conway, who, by excavating 
the rock .at its base, caused a vast fragment of 
the building to fall, leaving the upper portion, 
however, in a state of perfection which suggests 
comparison between the builders’ workmansbip 
of the thirteenth century, when Conway Castle 
was completed, and that of the present day. 
Although there appears to be no immediate 
danger of the old ruin giving way, the London 
and North-Western Railway Company are taking 
precautions for the safety of their line, which 
rans almost underneath it, and have determined 
upon giving the ruin a substantial support. — 

Accident.—At Cradley-heath, Staffordshire, 
an ioquest has been held on the body of a woman 
named Ann Heath, who was killed by the fall 
of a portion of a building. It appeared that & 
chainmaker named Joseph Billingham let a shop 
to other chainmakers. On the 10th inst. & 
portion of the building fel) down, killing the 
deceased, and seriously injuring other persons. 
Several witnesses swore that they had called 
Billingham’s attention to the dangerous state of 
the building in question, but he neglected to 
have any repairs executed. Tho jury returne 
a verdict of “Manslaughter” against Bil- 
lingham. ; 

A Stupid Practice.—Steps are being taken 
to put a stop to the practice frequently indulged 
in, by a certain class of visitors to the Cathedral 
of Canterbury, of carving their names 40 
initials upon the walls and columns of that 
edifice. A prosecution has been instituted PY 
the Dean and Chapter against an excurs 
from London, who wed found guilty, and fined 
by the magistrates for the offence. 
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The New Clock, Chimes, and Bells for 
Dunedin Town Hall.—The new clock and 
pells for the Town-hall of Dunedin, which have 
only recently been sent out, have been entirely 
manufactured by Messrs. Gillett, Bland, & Co., of 
Croydon. The clock strikes the hours upon & 
bell weighing about 30 cwt. (note D), and 
chimes the four quarters on four other bells in 
due proportion of the following notes, A, F 
sharp, B, G; the five bells weigh altogether 
8 tons 16 cwt. 2 qrs., the chimes being similar 
to those at the Westminster Palace. The four 
illuminated dials are each 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
the figures, minutes, and circles being of cast 
jrop, all in one piece, glazed with patent opal 
glass, and painted and gilt. The main frame is 
made, on the horizontal plan, of solid cast iron, 
planed top and bottom on an engine, and is so 
constructed that any wheel can be taken out 
separately without distarbing the other parts, 
and the clock over all is 6 ft. 6 in. long, 3 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and 3 ft. high. All the wheels are of the 
best gun-metal, turned, cut, and polished in an 
engine, the main wheels being 18 in., 18 in., and 
16 in.indiameter. Theescapement is the “double 
three-legged gravity,” which the makers have 
from long practical experience found to be much 
superior to all ordinary kinds for perfect time- 
keeping. The pendulum (instead of the ordi- 
nary wooden rod) is @ compensation one, made 
of zinc and iron tubes, and to beat two seconds 
of time, with a cylindrical bob at the bottom, 
weighing about 24 cwt. It also has a collar 
fitted on the rod for small weights for regulating, 
and a degree plate; it will, therefore, not be 
affected by any variation of temperature. 
There are two engraved and silvered dials on the 
clock, showing minutes and seconds, for the pur- 
poses of adjusting the outer hands and taking 
observations. All the bushes for the steel 
pivots to run in are made of gun-metal, screwed 
into cast-iron frames, so that they can be easily 
removed when required. The motive power is 
given to the clock by weights, weighing 1} ton, 
suspended from the three wrought-iron barrels 
by steel wire, altogether 500 ft. in length. The 
chime-barrel is constructed on Gillett, Bland, & 
Co.’s improved principle, with movable steel 
cams, so that the chimes can be adjusted to the 
greatest nicety, or changed at any time if 
required. 

The Princes of Wales and Carnarvon 
Castle—A suggestion made some time ago 
respecting the desirability of placing in Car. 
narvon Castle a tablet commemorative of the 
birth of the Princes of Wales has at last been 
carried out. Through the liberality of Mr. R. 
Sorton Parry, formerly High Sheriff of Car- 
narvonshire, a tablet, containing the names of 
the seventeen Princes of Wales and the dates of 
their birth, has been fixed in a prominent part 
of the noble pile. The memorial, which was 
executed by Mr. Hugh Jones, marble mason, 
Carnarvon, is surmounted by the Cambrian 
plume. 

Manchester Industrial Exhibition. — 
Owing to the great demand for space at this 
exhibition it has been found necessary to post- 
pone the opening until September Ist, in order 
to allow of the proper arrangement of goods, 
ko. The exhibition will be the largest of the 
kind that has been held in the North of England. 
Nearly all the space covered by the Agricultural 
Hall (two acres), with the exception of what 

been retained for passages, will be covered 
by exhibits. The manager (Mr. Fred. Scott) 
as been assisted in the arrangement of ex- 
pong Mr. Joseph Corbett, engineer, Barton- 


The Patent Office.—From the annual report 
the Commissioners of Patents it appears that 
during 1879 there were 5,388 applications for 
patents. This is a decrease of five upon the re- 
turns for the previous year, when the number of 
applications was 5,393, being the highest ever re- 
a Of the first-stated number no fewer than 
877 applications, or a little over one-third, were 
abandoned, so that only 3,461 proceeded to the 
stage, and arrived at maturity. From the 
rg we learn that a new edition of the index 
br © patents granted from 1617 to 1852, under 
© old law, is in progress. 

ynclbourne Cathedral. — A letter from 
©Dourne says,—‘ A gentleman here has just 
_ 10,0001. towards the new cathedral, which 
i - Sorry to say they are going to build in a 

0 Sang to be near the railway station.” 
mT, L Science Congress, Edinburgh.— 
© presidency of the Art Department has been 


Secepted by Mr. W. B. Richmond, Slade Pro. 


fessor of Fine Art at Oxford, 


The Tower of London.—We are glad to 
hear that in consequence of the many com- 
plaints of the delays in admission to the Tower 
which visitors have hitherto been subject to, it 
has been decided to abandon the system of 
visiting by batches of twenties, and to throw 
the rooms open as in other museums. The 
“beefeaters ” will no longer act as guides, but 
as custodians and sentries at various places 
throughout the building. We urged the desir- 
ability of the change long ago, and the propo- 
sition was backed up in our pages by the late 
Mr. Planché, who had the improvement of the 
Tower Armoury much at heart. It was stated 
by Mr. Childers, Secretary of State for War, 
in the House of Commons on Monday last, that 
the new arrangements are to be made experi- 
mentally. An improved catalogue is to be 
issued, and thevarious objects of interest will 
be labelled. A committee has been appointed 
to work out the details of the new plan, which 
will be brought into operation as soon as pos- 
sible. The possibility of showing to visitors 
additional places of interest will be considered 
by the committee, and also the question of an 
additional free day. 

Pictures at Bristol.—The Committee of 
the Bristol Fine Arts Academy have decided 
to establish an exhibition of pictares which 
shall be of a permanent character, and free to 
the public for four or five months in the year. 
The spring exhibition will be held as usual, but 
it has been decided to discontinue the loan exhi- 
bitions that have for several years past been 
opened in the autumn. The encouragement 
given to these latter has not been sufficient to 
induce the committee to again undertake the 
great labour and responsibility involved, and in 
place of exhibitions of this kind an attempt will 
be made to form a permanent art gallery. The 
works already in the possession of the Academy 
enable them to make a start in this direction, 
and it is hoped that intime many more valuable 
works will be presented, so that a gallery 
worthy of the city may be formed. Should the 
committee meet with the encouragement they 
hope for, a new gallery will be added to the 
building for the reception of the pictures. 

Messrs. Child’s New Banking House, 
Temple Bar.—On the 23rd inst., the new 
buildings, partly in Fleet-street and partly in 
the Strand, which have just been erected as the 
banking premises of Messrs. Child, consequent 
on the demolition of Temple Bar, were opened 
for Lusiness. The elevation, whichis in Portland 
stone, carved and decorated, contains three lofty 
floors. The ground-floor portion, which is wholly 
appropriated as the banking-house, is elabo- 
rately rusticated, with a massive entrance at 
the east, or Fleet-street, end of the frontage, 
surmounted by a friez3 and an overhanging 
cornice and balcony. Above this is an orna- 
mentally-carved shield with the arms of the 
Marigold Tavern, which, according to tradition, 
stood upon the site some 300 years ago. Atthe 
west or Strand end of the frontage there is a 
corresponding balcony, with Messrs. Child’s 
arms and crest. Mr. John Gibson is the archi- 
tect, and Messrs. George Smith & Co. of 
Pimlico, are the builders. 

Art-Metal Work.— Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard & Co., have issued many trade-books in 
their time, quite up to the demands of the 
day, and very useful to those who wished to 
know where to obtain what they wanted with- 
out the extra cost of fresh designs and isolated 
workmanship; but they have not before sent 
out anything so complete as that which they 
have just now issued under the title“ Examples of 
Art-Metal Work for Ecclesiastical, Public, and 
Domestic Use.’ It is divided into six sections. 
Prices are given, and the designs, which are of 
very varied character, are so well classified, 
that articles or specimens of work needed can be 
found at once. For designers, too, the book is 
suggestively valuable, and enables them to 
know for about what cost the firm would produce 
what is proposed. 

Victoria Docks.—An improved form of jetty, 
fitted with hydraulic cranes for discharging 
coals from steamers, is being erected at the 
Victoria Docks, for Messrs. W. Cory & Son, from 
the designs of Mr. Henry Adams, C.E., on the site 
of one of the old coal-berths recently burnt down. 
Another of the jetties is also to be extended and 
fitted with a fourth crane, in order that the 
large steamers now being built for the coal trade 
may be discharged in one tide. When this ex- 
tension is completed, a steamer, with suitable 
hatchways, will be able to discharge 2,000 tons 








of coal in twelve hours. 





St. Paul’s, London.—Some time ago, on a 
survey being made by the cathedral architect 
(Mr. Penrose) it was discovered that a portion 
of the stonework in the upper part of one of the 
lofty fluted columns of the west portico at 
St. Paul’s had given way. It was found that 
nearly one-half of the upper course of the 
column, immediately under the capital, and 
upwards of 3 ft. in length, had cracked and 
parted from the other portion, rendering the 
condition of the structure dangerous. Its 
removal was a ticklish piece of work, and has 
been accomplished successfully. 

Destruction of Whitechapel Church by 
Fire.—We regret to learn, as we go to press, 
that the parish charch of St. Mary, Whitechapel, 
was totally destroyed by fire on Thursday after- 
noon. The fire is believed to have originated in 
the organ-loft. The church was only rebuilt 
a few years ago, at a cost of about 70,000/., 
from designs by Mr. Ernest C. Lee, now Presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association. 


Surveyorship, London and North” 
Western Railway.—Mr. F. Wood, of Rugby, 
has resigned the post of Surveyor to the London 
and North-Western Railway Company, which he 
has held for many years, and is succeeded by 
Mr. Charles Hull, of Liverpool. 

Roof Varnish.—A varnish for roofs has been 
recently patented in Germany which is composed 
of 35 parts of clay slate, 30 parts mica slate, and 
35 parts rosin, all finely powdered and heated 
with 50 parts of tar.—Bay. Ind. wnd Gewerbe- 
blatt. 








TENDERS 

For the erection of residence, at Hayes Common, Kent, 
for Mr. De Zoete. Mr. Somers Clarke, architect :— 

Nightingale ........ eéaaacneeetdcucnecoendaae £5,987 0 





Dove, Brothers . 
Gammon 


ecooeoeso 








For alterations and new stables, at St, James’s Tavern, 
Westminster, for Mr. J. Smith. Quantities not supplied. 
Mr, H. J. Newton, architect :— 

Anley wicrscccccsssescees 
Godden ... 
Wagner .. “ 
BORIC wcsccccseccoccecccccsccosescsccosececsnces 
GrIttON ....cc.ccccccccccesseccoccceerscccesese 2,327 0 0 
Lamble (accepted) ........cceseseeeseeeees 
For pewterer’s work, at same :— 
BAON, ..0..cccrccerecsoesescescccccescccescesere £146 
ANBliSS ......ccccccccrccrcccccssoscevocccecccceee 
Richards jose 
Helliogs 
Warne 
Heath ........0000ccc-cercecccccecee 














For Patrick Stead Hospital. Mr. Henry Hall, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. S. J. Thacker :— 
WHEMBOR accrcosctcncccassbsssasssdsbebonnsudeds wo 





Saunders & Son 
Bverett ...00ccccccscccce 

Holsworth & Son .. 

Grimwood .........004+ 

Mason & Som  ..scssccsscesceseesccreeceeces 
Tones & CO. ccccssccessccsccccccsccsccccccee 
Calver, Brothers ..........sssesssessssesees 
WR Be GeO... scccrcccvceveesccccexscscocsvesse 
Ludkin & Son . 
Pells & Son .... 
Gibbs & Son ..... 
Gibbons ........0.+ 
Morris... 
Howard & Son 


For six warehouses, Jewin-street and Edmond’s-place, 
Messrs. Ford & Hesketh, architects :— 











ecooeoesaococooscooscoooss 
eceocosooeoocoosoosoosoosooso 





























Adamson & SOnS ..ccccssseccsesssseneees £17,593 0 0 
Scrivener & Co, ..scsesssserssseseseseeeee . 17,143 0 0 
Brass ‘ 16,977 0 0 
Hart -- 16,645 0 O 
Peto, Brothers ........ ecsisanbtaceeds 16,600 0 0 
ie le te 18,270 0 0 
Lawrence 15,565 0 0 
15,382 0 0 
Conder ......... 15,289 0 
Ashby, Brothers (accepted) ......... 15,256 0 0 
For rebuilding the Ship, Wormwood-street, City. 


Messrs. Bird & Walters, architects. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 

















Bridgeman _ ....csssssssrsscssssnsecereceeees £2,338 0 0 
Williams & Son  wicscecsscescoeeessseseeees 2,166 0 0 
Temple & Foster 2,166 0 0 
Mark .s..e00s 2,160 0 0. 
Godden 2,145 0 0 
Braid & Co. 2,105 0 0 
Anley 1,967 0 O 
P. Anley.......... eccesscovescosee Ssvestacesens 1,810 0 0 
Tackgon & T0dd wisceccsssossesererseenees 1,808 0 0 





For the erection of an addition to the Royal Laundry, 
Culmore-road, Peckham. Mr. Geo, Sparrow , Harrison, 





architect :— 
Bird & Co. £900 0 6 
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=—_— 
For alterations to the General Canrobert, for Messrs. {| For painting and ing house at Hi te, for the ‘Bath Stone ; . 
Beet eal eC nade, Edwaek lack arcbitect. Quantities | governors of the Chebuley School, ‘Mz, Hsrbert Win- RANDELL, 8 Pople gr So Cs 
supplied :— stanley, architect :— a8 end . ited), 
£1,683 0 0 & Son £334 0 0 ymen an e Merchants, 

Smith 561 0 0 Harrison & Wood 204 0 0 List of Prices at the Quarries ‘and Depdta 
Rogers nase 4 0 Wheeler 288 0 0 also cost of transit to any part of the Kin gem, 
Syayte . o For new roads, on the estate of the Right Hon. the Earl | on ication to 








For alterations for Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Aldersgate- 


























‘No, 168, street. Mr. A. R. Pite, architect :— 
Falkner £964 0 0 
Staines & BON ..,......cssercccssrssserrrrsees 844 0 0 
Hayward & Son 830 0 0 

For alterations at the Queen Victoria, Falcon-lane, 
Battersea, for Mrs. Maria Richards, Mr. Edward Clark, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Wilkins £705 0 0 
Rogers 700 0 0 
Mitchell & Co. 683 0 0 
King 620 0 0 
White 601 0 0 
Trayte 509 16 9 








For the erection of two detached villa residences, at 
Middle-lane, Crouch-end, for Mr. L, Keller. Mr. John 
‘Parrer, architect :— 

















Grover. £4,573 0 0 
MacFarlane & Son ........ epepbepeeninenes 4,405 0 0 
Smith 4,396 0 0 
L 4,379 0 0 
Cond ° 4,270 0 0 
Mattock, Brothers .......ssssssesssseeeeee »233 0 0 
King ... 4,198 0 0 
Harper 3,708 0 0 








For the erection of a villa residence, to be called Ivy 
Dale, at Cliftonville, Northampton, for Mr. W. Coulson. 
Mr. 8. J. Newman, architect. Quantities supplied by 





























Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons :— 
Edley & Wade £2,989 0 0 
QORMOEE  covcevecvcccccesccssscovcsesee seovece . 2,963 0 0 
Basford ....00.00000ccersccccvessesessoees soe 2,851.0 0 
Barlow_... 2,786 0 0 
Smith, Brothers ...........ssscesesseeesee ,657 0 0 
VIDED. sw Constvscossescnoescnecnssenssonsous 2,630 0 0 
ROOM :csuscsaducnnceissetebeaivncseicnansiedéos 2,629 0 0 
Emery ....... 2,60) 0 0 
Taylor & Grist 2,570 0 0 
Green, Brothers 2,470 0 0 
Heap , 00 
Tenders, with schedule of prices combined, for con- 


structing new roads and sewers, to form ‘*The Avenue,” 
on the new Cliftonville Estate, pr enige for Mr. 














P, FEppe. Mr. Matthew Holding, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 
Chapman ......000 Sasesennapesvensounpa soos £1,243 15 11 
SPENT din bssorsavensessoraossesssuessvarce 1,089 18 6 
Ireson 1,035 10 9 
Martin 914 0 0 
Wingrove 866 11 6 
ames 782 211 
SUMIOY, sdeunsnssvsntoscssscstsseacocivpebcoseo’ 76110 9 





* For alterations at the London Alehouse, Exeter, for 





Mr. William Davie, Mr, C. Pinn, architect. Quantities 
not supplied :— 
UNEIIED Locscbucsunteusicnncauseccsssecasnenteus £275 10 0 
Tames & Inch ......cccccoserscccerceeseneesees 255 0 0 
White (accepted) 250 0 0 








For converting two houses into one, at«Exeter, for Mr. 
WwW. er. Mr. C. Pinn, architect. Quantities not sup- 
plied :— 





Westlake .........+0 £300 0 0 
BPRDOK csdedvobscrscusvsvtvvessssasonsescdsscessnses 215 0 0 
James & Inch (accepted) ...........s0000 147 0 0 





For two hydraulic lifts, tank, pipes, and other apparatus, 


for the al Hotel, Blackfriars. Mr. E. A. Griining, 
architect, Mr, F. Colyer, engineer :— 
Contract No. 1.—Welis. 
Baker & Sons (accepted) 
Contract No. 2.—Li 


~ FC. 
Simpson & Co. Pn macs 
Contract No. 3.—Heating apparatus. 
Siebe, Gorman, & De. lecemeel). 





For additions to the Pa'ace Brewery, Anerley-road, 
‘Crystal Palace, for Messrs, Edie, Brothers, Mr. C, J. C. 


Pony, architect :— 

Flynn & Sons, Anerley ........0.00008 coves £350 0 0 
Smith & Sons, South Norwood ......... 260 0 0 
Fox, Anerley .........-sccccsssssessssesseeees 25010 0 
Hollidge & Stuart, South Norwood* 233 0 0 


of Yarborough, at Great Grimsby. Messrs. Maughan & 
Cuxson, surveyors :— 
Brown (accepted) £836 9 2 








In the list of tenders for Colchester drainage, for 
“ Wickerson ” read C. Dickinson, : 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pitch-pine (several letters on this subject are unavoidably post- 
poned).—F. C.—C. D.—G. C.—H. H.—T. D., jan.—J. F.—Dr. D.— 
J. P. B.—M. & 0.—D. & Co,—H. A.—H. H.—E. ©. IL—C.J. 0. P.— 
C. D.—G. W. N.—Dr. 8.—W. H. P.—R. L. B.—H. B.—W. H. 8. 5.— 
H. L.8.—G. M. H.—G. 8, H.—J. 0. &Sons.—W. D. C.—H. & W.—A. W. 
—W. B. (cancelled).—W. Y. B. (next week).—J. D. (next week).— 
F. ©. (next week).—W. B. F. (next week).—W. & Co. (next week. 
Send some particulars of cost).—R. P. (must apply to Mr. Hobbs).— 
H, M, (the Bills containing the clause in question did mot pass). 

Ra ye facts, lists of eee ee 
r 


the mame and address of the sender, not 
We are te decline it books and 
compelled pointing ou giving 
Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course with the authors. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume xxxviii. (January to 
June, 1880) was given as a Supplement with our Number 
for July 10. 

A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 
application at the Office. . 


cence a binding the Numbersare now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


’ 
READING-CASES (Cloth), with Strings, to hold a Month's 
Num price 2s. each. 

THE THIRTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound) is 
now ready, price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 

bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTIORBSHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Bix lines (about fifty words) or under..........seccee 
Each additional line (about ten words) .....0:+esecee Os. 
Terms _— — of Trade eg ee also for Special Adver 
tisements on front page, Competitions, tracts, Sales action, 
&c, may be obtained on application to the Publisher, wet 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 986d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ....ccccccee o Os. 6d, 











REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
qusditivuekd cs Gale ee 
orw: .» but must Cases 
Office Receipt juced. mantis 


THE OHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements 
For all other Advertisements 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
®,° Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
the Post-office, King-street, Covent-garden, W.0. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 
Advertisements for the current week’s issue must reach the office 
before THREE o'clock p.m, on THURSDAY, 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c, lett at the in reply to Advertisements, and 
oonais recommends that of the latter OOPIES ONLY should be 
sen’ 





TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from the Office to residents in 
any part of the United at the rate of 19. annum, 
prepaid. af the United ‘Kingdom at cite 


application 
Bath Stone Office, Oorsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 


Doulting Freestene and Ham ‘Hill Stone 
of best quality. 
Prices, delivered at any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to 
CHARLES TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, Somerset.[ Apvr, 


Bath Stone. 
WINSLEY GROUND and 
FARLEIGH DOWN 
Supplied in any Quantities on the Shortest 


otice. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts.—[Apvr,] 








——ee 





Beyssel, Patent Metallic La 
t Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M BTODARBT & OO 


Office : 
No. 90, Oannon-street, H.0. [Anvr.]} 


.—-The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 88, 
Poultry, H.0.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ApDvt.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates. — The 
peculiar green tint of these stout, durable 
Slates recommends them for Churches, Man. 
sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 
booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J. 
MUSCOTT, Clynderwen, B.8.0., South Wales.— 
[Apvr. | 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Mannfacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station in the Kingdom. 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Apvr.] 


Helliwell’s Patent New System of Im- 
perishable Glazing without Putty, suitablo 
for Markets, Railway Stations, and all kinds of 
zovered and Horticultural Buildings. All wood- 
work is covered, and no outside painting is 
required, old roofs reglazed. Testimonial to 
T. W. Helliwell :—‘I cannot see what better Tes- 
timonial youcan require from me than the fact that 
I have taken off all my glass and removed other 
work to replace it with yours. There is nothing 
yet out can touch it.—W. R. Preston, Harrold 
Wood.”—T. W. Hetuwett, Brighouse, York- 
shire, and 19, Parliament-st., London. [Abpvt.] 























ge quantities of 
an onduras Mahogany, Riga and 
American Wainscot, Quebeo and Italian 
Walnut, Veneers of all kinds, and all descrip. 
— of Fancy and other Woods specially adapted 
or Cabinet and Joine oses, ON SALE 
Wholesale and Retail, *. vies ; : 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS’, 

Whitfield-street, W., and Great Peter-street, 


good Dry Spanish 





MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 
\“@ © CHARLES @COLLINGE'SO PATENL) 


OLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


¥ Self “FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


ptt 
36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 








* Accepted, 


8.W.—[Apvz.] 


meatier, LONDON, SE. 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 
DAYLIGHT REFLECIORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking- 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 


British Museum, South Kensington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses, and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to 


also Railway Companies’ Offices, 
Artisans’ Work- 


shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 
N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address StampediEnvelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLEET-STREET, LONDON 









